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ARTICLES 


THE QUALITY OF MAN 
NEWTON P. STALLKNECHT 


A recent anthology of twentieth-century philosophy is introduced 
by an essay entitled “The Decline and Fall of the Absolute.”* The 
distinguished author of this preface hardly finds it necessary to 
justify his title at any length. After all, what else could an 
absolute do-—at least in the twentieth century—but invite the 
monumental irony of another Edward Gibbon or the satire of a 
poet like Louis MacNeice? MacNeice has summarized what he 
takes to be the predicament of the contemporary philosopher in a 
quatrain that deserves a greater notoriety than it has achieved. 


Good-bye now, Plato and Hegel, 
The shop is closing down; 

They don't want any philosopher-kings in England, 
There ain't no universals in this man's town. 


(Autumn Journal, XI) 


In this same poem, MacNeice confesses that he once had a taste 
for absolutes and that he stood fascinated by the doctrine of the 
concrete universal, as presented to him by the Oxford Neo-Hege- 
lians of a generation ago. 


And they said, “The man in the street is so naive, he never 
Can see the wood for the trees; 
He thinks he knows he sees a thing but cannot 
Tell you how he knows the thing he thinks he sees!’ 
And oh how much I liked the Concrete Universal, 
I never thought that I should 
Be telling them vice-versa 
That they can’t see the trees for the wood. 


* This paper was read as the Presidential Address at the seventh 
annual meeting of the Metaphysical Society of America, at Fordham 
University, on March 24, 1956. 
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Now, it seems to me that there is much philosophy written 
today that does not justify our recognizing such relativism as char- 
acteristic of recent thought. In fact, however dominant this way of 
thinking may appear in other fields, a freshly oriented concern for 
an absolute may be detected in twentieth-century philosophy. Such 
concern is for an absolute within rather than behind or above our 
experience— if you will, for a finite absolute. For such a philos- 
ophy, the absolute has not so much “fallen” as settled down, 
“down to earth” so to speak, where it enters our daily experience. 
Thus the one of Parmenides whose presence pulverized our com- 
mon sense is no longer with us, nor are we likely to revive it, but 
we do hear of an absolute reality present in our conscious lives. 
Witness Sartre’s insistence upon the “absolute character of free 
involvement” or choice, in contrast with his dismissal of the l’étre 
en soi el pour soi as an impossible ideal. The cogito of Descartes, 
rather than his perfect being, appears as the historical archetype 
of our absolute. Thus today the metaphysician is often more 
concerned with what we way call the quality of man than with 
the more traditional efforts to discuss cosmic horizons, even though 
a traditional concern for an authentic reality continues to inspire 
his work. 

Let us begin by recalling Bergson’s Introduction to Meta- 
physics, where he insisted that the metaphysician must transcend 
the limitations of a point of view. Thus he must accept the orien- 
tations of the entity he is considering rather than forcing a cadre or 
frame of reference upon it. The thing in question must be allowed 
to preside over its own description. Here Bergson stood in spec- 
tacular and diametric opposition to the philosophy of reasoning 
developed by his friend William James. Thus we will do well to 
consider the few brilliant pages from the Psychology in which 
James defends the thesis that “There is no property absolutely 
essential to any one thing.” His argument, to be sure, hardly 
establishes this. However, James does make a case for the thesis 
that we do not discover essential attributes in the objects to which 
we attend, but choose this or that attribute of the object as essen- 
lial for our purpose, thus profoundly altering the very meaning 
of the word, “essence.” 

We may recall that in his Psychology James develops an inter- 
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pretation of reasoning based upon a theory of sagacity or the 
inventive ingenuity that introduces a “mode of conceiving” the 
“fact” or concrete datum under consideration, thus incidentally 
supplying an appropriate middle term and minor premise for a 
syllogism in Barbara. Reasoning is a search for a middle term or 
a fruitful interpretation of our subject matter, that makes it pos- 
sible for us to draw conclusions relevant to our interests. The 
“mode of conceiving” is chosen by the thinker and fixes the point 


of view from which present data are to be surveyed and defined. 


First, an extracted character is taken as equivalent to the entire 
datum from which it comes; and second, the character thus taken 
suggests a certain consequence more obviously than it was suggested 
by the total datum as it originally came. (Principles of Psychology, 
II, 340) 


When we conceive of S merely as M (of vermilion merely as a 
mercury-compound, for example), we neglect all the other attributes 
which it may have, and attend exclusively to this one. We mutilate 
the fulness of S’s reality. When we reach more complex facts, 
the number of ways in which we may regard them is literally end- 
less.... A man is such a complex fact. But out of the complexity 
all that an army commissary picks out as important for his purposes 
is his property of eating so many pounds a day; the general, of 
marching so many miles; the chair-maker, of having such a shape 


All ways of conceiving a concrete fact, if they are true ways at 
all, are equally true ways. There is no property ABSOLUTELY essential 
to any one thing. The same property which figures as the essence 
of a thing on one occasion becomes a very inessential feature upon 
another. Now that I am writing, it is essential that I conceive my 
paper as a surface for inscription. If I failed to do that, I should 
have to stop my work. But if I wished to light a fire, and no 
other materials were by, the essential way of conceiving the paper 
would be as a combustible material; and I need then have no thought 
of any of its other destinations But as I always am classing 
it under one aspect or another, I am always unjust, always partial, 
always exclusive Yet the partiality of one moment is partly atoned 
for by the different sort of partiality of the next. (Op. cit., Il, 332-35) 


So deep-seated is James’s relativism at this point that he turns 
it frankly against his own analysis. 
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To me now, writing these words, emphasis and selection seem 
to be the essence of the human mind. In other chapters other 
qualities have seemed, and will again seem, more important parts 
of psychology. (Ibid. ) 


This theory of reasoning invokes a vision of reality, and these 
pages of James present, if they do not establish, the idea of a 
thoroughly egalitarian universe where every concrete datum dis- 
plays “essence” or characters subject, it would seem, to no hier- 
archical arrangement, except from the point of view of an observer 
with special interests who introduces a scheme of classification 
by underscoring those features most interesting to himself. 
Suppose for a moment that we suspend or escape from these 
interests. Then the ineffable wealth of the concrete, what James 
calls the “fulness” of present reality, quite surpasses our com- 
prehension, although we may feel its presence perhaps in aesthetic 
rather than rational awareness. The concrete is given but not 
as such taken. In fact, we can't take it. James's concretion is 
infinite. 


Recognition of this truth must force James to repudiate almost 
all traditional philosophy. Thus he must repudiate Aristotle 
because of the latter's distinction between definition and pro- 
prium, whereby a man is essentially a rational animal, rather than 
a political, a laughing, or a handy animal. He is repudiating 
Descartes by ignoring thought and extension as the two funda- 
mental types of being. In a curious way, and perhaps not quite 
consciously, James is reviving something of the spirit of negative 
theology, introducing what we might call a negative ontology, 
for which no philosophical theory of being can be accepted as 
adequate, since every such theory must in scme way limit the 
fulness of the concrete. In a footnote James points out that the 
materialism of his own day forces its argument by granting certain 
categories a quite unjustifiable priority. But James should, of 
course, say the same thing of every “ism” that undertakes to char- 
acterize reality as a whole or to make a definitive statement about 
any area of objectivity to be considered as an individual thing. 
It must follow, I think, that the individuality or “thinghood” of 
our chosen objects is a relative matter since, as our interests 
change, the distinguishing boundaries of these objects will change 
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also. The concrete plenum, so conceived, ceases to appear as a 
world of things. Certainly what we call things are not data. 
They are taken not given. Ralph Barton Perry has pointed out 
that this plenum, which is given, resembles rather a field of 
eligibility than a system of substantial entities, a field in which 
things will emerge as obstacles, instruments, or objectives, depend- 
ing upon our initiative: “This plenum must not only contain the 
selections made from it, but must be so constituted as to permit 
of its being selectively divided. ... The effort of metaphysics is 
to reconstruct this undivided field of choice” (In the Spirit of 
William James, p. 104). 

But it seems to me that Perry's last comment is questionable. 
If we accept James's argument completely, there is little left for 
the enlightened metaphysician to do but challenge all his col- 
leagues’ efforts to describe the plenum of the concrete. Thus the 
philosophy resulting from this argument would quite overwhelm 
even the skepticism of Hume with his atomic impressions and 
molecular ideas. These latter must seem by contrast no more 
than way stations on the high a priori road of arbitrary speculation. 
Even these impressions and ideas must appear as pragmatic and 
heuristic abstractions, once of great interest to certain psychol- 
ogists—let us say those first concerned with formulating a theory 
of association. 

Thus for James the concrete plenum within which we dis- 
tinguish items of interest may be called a field of logical exploi- 
tation. This field is logically disposable; its contents are so to 
speak passive and anonymous, each interpretable in various ways 
by references to other things according to the interest of the 
interpreter, who enjoys a curious sort of semantic omnipotence 
This is certainly the point of view of the chapter on reasoning 
which stands as a sort of introduction to the pragmatic phase of 
‘James's thinking. But this attitude is not James's only one. He 
was at times quite capable of recognizing that our world is not a 
sea of anonymity, but that it nurtures the spontaneous and the 
self-contained. Once indeed, although in a paragraph that he 
chose not to publish, James spoke of an absolute feature of life 


—or at least of certain “living moments’—thus suggesting a 
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doctrine of a finite absolute at times immanent in our living 
experience. 

As a rule, our experience and its verbal expression is unstable, 
restlessly correcting itself and doing penance for its inevitable 
partiality. But there are times when we come upon something 
very different, something, as James thinks, “entirely unparalleled 
by anything in verbal thought. The living moments—some living 
moments, at any rate—have somewhat of absolute that needs no 
lateral support. Their meaning seems to well up from out of 
their very centre, in a way impossible verbally to describe.” 

“Their meaning seems to well up from out of their very cen- 
ter’— what a blunt antithesis to set against the statement, “There 
is no property absolutely essential to any one thing’—so blunt 
perhaps that James hesitated to publish it. Towards just what 
vision of an existential absolute James was moving when he wrote 
these lines we cannot say with certainty. But his insight does, 
I am sure, cut deeper than that indicated in the facetious reference, 
in the first chapter of the Varieties, to the crab who, upon hearing 
his biological classification presented and disposed of, cried out 
“Lam no such thing . .. Lam myself, myself alone.” The example 
of the crab suggests a line of thought according to which any 
reality, if we will only pay it sufficient attention, will appear sui 
generis and unique. But this weakens James’s statement, included 
in the unpublished passage, that such absoluteness is characteristic 
of only certain living moments—that it is a privilege or an 
achievement. 

Turning from James once more to Bergson, we come upon 
a philosophy according to which an absolute uniqueness is rec- 
ognized as characterizing every moment of becoming. Bergson, 
we may recall, speaks of an intuition of absolute movement, by 
which he means a movement or becoming grasped, so to speak, 
from within. 


Consider a character whose adventures are related to me in a novel. 
The author may multiply the traits of his hero's character, may make 
him speak and act as much as he pleases, but all this can never be 
equivalent to the simple and indivisible feeling which I should 
experience if I were able for an instant to identify myself with the 
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person of the hero himself.... Description, history, and analysis 
leave me here in the relative. Coincidence with the person himself 
would alone give me the absolute. (Introduction to Metaphysics, 
p. 22) 


Contrast this with James's mention of the commissary’s 
attitude toward the soldier or the attitude of the general officer, 
each of which frames a pragmatic abstract that ignores the full 
life of any living individual. Imagine on the other hand a sym- 
pathetic novelist’s effort to grasp and reveal an individual soldier's 
interpretation of his lot, including the soldier's own opinion of 
the commissary and the general, and including also the pattern 
of motivation by which the soldier stays at his post and endures 
hardships and danger. Here description is guided by a recogni- 
tion that we seek an inner reality with its own orientation as 
opposed to a manifold of perspectives from without, 

This, of course, presupposes that our soldier has achieved an 
attitude of his own, a genuine integrity of orientation—although 
not, presumably, a systematic philosophy—open to our sym- 
pathetic understanding or intuition. We may recall that Bergson 
himself insists that in grasping duration intuitively “we have the 
feeling of a certain very determinate tension, in which the deter- 
mination itself appears as a choice between an infinity of possible 
durations.” Such choice, it would seem, emerges from the plenum 
of logical passivity and achieves a self-determination that controls 
its own meaning. By so doing it “fights back” and resists or dis- 
misses as irrelevant many frameworks of external interpretation. 

We may be reminded of Warner Fite’s contrast of agent and 
observer and their opposed orientation; or again, in more recent 
philosophy, of Sartre's contrast between l'étre en soi and l'étre 
pour soi. The former is little more than a challenge or an invi- 
tation to our ingenuity—we must make something of it. The 
latter, on the other hand, constituting what is often thought to 
be the paradox of human existence, is always “making something” 
of itself. In this reflexive activity James’s “mode of conceiving” 
or point of view becomes identified with the essential structure 
of the self-defining agent. This agent may thus be recognized as 
exemplary or self-interpretative. Of course by this we refer to a de 
jure rather than a de facto character. Thus we are not thinking 
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of a vain actor who will turn only one profile to his audience, nor 
of a clever salesman who may force an interpretation of his own 
motives and of his product upon us simply by overwhelming our 
attention with a flood of plausible assertions. We would remain, 
of course, quite free to imagine the actor's obverse profile or full 
face and, once out of the salesman’s reach, we would be free 
enough to reinterpret both salesman and commodity, recognizing 
that there is nothing intrinsically privileged about the perspective 
he has offered us. On the contrary, an exemplary being itself 
determines the point of view from which it may be apprehended. 
Such a being may be thought of as the determination and main- 
tenance of a point of view. It establishes its own essence through 
what we may call an act of self-interpretation. 

Now, there would seem to be something paradoxical about 
the notion of constitutive interpretation, since interpretation 
usually recognizes an already established essence. This, however, 
need not be the case, and accordingly the general notion of inter- 
pretation may be extended to include an act of interpretation that 
contributes to the nature of its object. Consider a responsible 
as opposed to an irresponsible or “thoughtless” —decision or com- 
mitment. Here interpretation may stand forth as an act of 
approval whereby we accept as our own project a course of action 
or even a statement hitherto entertained merely in tentative con- 
ception. We initiate the passage, accept it as ours and ourselves 
as its author—thus qualifying the character of our conscious agency 
and asserting that we are willing to be represented through the 
action so initiated, or better, that we are willing to become the 
author of such an action or such a thought. Thus we advance 
and endorse an interpretation of ourselves and of the action as 
contemplated. We accept the latter as characterizing ourselves 
and thus, as self-conscious agents, we “authorize” certain of our 
own attributes. We may indeed transform ourselves by so doing, 
but we must not lose sight of the fact that self-maintenance is 
often as genuine an achievement as self-transformation. 

To be sure, responsible self-characterization can be negative as 
well as positive. Thus the “man of good will” is often concerned 
to invalidate by overt action certain “apparitions” or interpreta- 
tions of himself because they are seen as inconsistent with a self- 
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interpretation that the responsible agent is willing to accept and 
eager to maintain as genuinely characteristic of his life. 

It is only through our recognition of this self-interpretation 
and of the individual agent’s resolute commitment to realize or 
verify it that genuine responsibility is apparent to us. An observer 
schooled too exclusively along the lines that James attributes to 
military authorities may quite miss the existence of such individual 
responsibility, even though he recognizes the efliciency of many 
factors connected with “morale” and may make predictions based 
upon them. 

Responsibility differs from many other things in its relation 
to the knower. In our effort to understand other people, to mis- 
interpret responsibility—that is, to ignore or fail to grasp a presid- 
ing self-interpretation—is completely to miss its presence.  Mis- 
interpretation on this level is a very grave matter, at times 
involving a tragic failure of human relations. We might describe 
it as absolute misinterpretation that misses the very existence of 
its object. To misinterpret, say, an organism, confusing it, 
perhaps as Descartes did, with a very delicately adjusted mecha- 
nism, leaves us still with the organism present to us as a visible 
physical object recognizable as possessing a certain unity of its 
own. Life, if misinterpreted, becomes opaque, but responsibility 
becomes invisible, so that its very presence may easily be denied. 
Overt action and the spoken word can indicate the presence of 
responsible autonomy only as they reveal an intention that has 
presided over their initiation. Without a feeling for this intention 
an Observer is faced with a multiplicity of acts or events, open 
equally to many “modes of conceiving” and grist for the mill of 
Jamesian relativism. 

Suppose, as an example, that we refuse to accept at its full 
face value Socrates’ apology for his way of life and his own 
account and evaluation of his conduct and utterances at the time 
of his trial and imprisonment. We should at once be faced with 
a multitude of interpretations, as indeed students unable to accept 
the Platonic account have been. There are political interpreta- 
tions, psychiatric interpretations, interpretations based on an 


assumption of Socrates’ deliberate instigation of his own martyr- 
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dom for various purposes, and so on. A different Socrates emerges 
with each interpretation and there is literally no end. 

It is even possible, although this approaches a sort of blas- 
phemy, that Socrates was himself uncertain of his motives, that 
his own apology is a gross oversimplification of an action inspired 
by many considerations, political, personal, patriotic, or otherwise. 
We cannot escape consideration of all these possible interpreta- 
tions, once we find that we cannot accept the Platonic account as 
credible. If, however, we can accept this account, the figure of 
Socrates emerges, so to speak, all in one piece. Put very briefly, 
Socrates’ attitude may be seen to center consistently upon his 
implied assertion that the Athenian commonwealth may dispose 
of his body or his property as it legally determines, but that 
the state has no right to dominate his inner life and the outward 
expression of this life as it appears in his teaching. So interpreted, 
his words and actions during this trial and his imprisonment stand 
together as an autonomous commitment—and Socrates becomes 
an archetype of responsibility maintaining itself under pressure, 
a supreme example of self-mastery. 

Such responsibility stands as an instance of self-causation. 
It is, in a sense, causa sui—a limited causa sui since it is not 
infinite or unconditioned; yet it is self-determining and self-char- 
acterizing, albeit within a situation that it must accept as a poet 
accepts his mother tongue, its vocabulary and syntax, through 
which he may at last create something unique. Indeed, certain 
features of a situation to be accepted may actually constitute 
obstacles that cannot be avoided or overcome. The responsible 
agent must often recognize necessity and acquiesce in its presence. 
Yet in such acquiescence, he may be as free as at any moment of 
his life. His freedom lies in the sincerity and clarity of his deci- 
sion, not in the scope or outcome of his overt activity. 

The resulting concept of a finite absolute may at times disturb 
the traditionally minded philosopher. Perhaps, we can best clar- 
ify our position by pointing out that the absolute or exemplary 
status of a decision derives from its form; its matter is part and 
parcel of the world that encompasses it, which the decision shares 
with a multitude of other commitments. Although causa sui in 
the sense described above, an exemplary decision must accept 
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its world. Thus we find ourselves—we awake. so to speak, to 
responsibility within a situation, historical and even cosmic in its 
setting. We are here rather than there. We speak this language 
rather than another and our attention is drawn, at least initially, 
towards these ideals and these standards rather than toward those 
of another age. On the other hand, in so far as we really do fully 
awake and recognize ourselves as centers of judgment, we find 
ourselves trying sincerely to answer for these ideals and these 
standards which we must often restate and reformulate. This 
process is a “coming to be’—a genuine self-realization, even 
though it may add nothing to its world except the fact of its own 
presence. We may summarize by adapting to our own uses the 
spirit of a famous philosophical doctrine. There is nothing in 
responsible decision that does not spring from our experience and 
acceptance of the world, nothing nisi voluntas ipsa—nothing 
except the decision itself, 

William James has spoken of man as a “complex fact.” But 
there are times when an outward complexity is presided over by a 
consciousness that establishes a unity of intention, an integrity of 
self-interpretation. Thus we may speak of a great work of art 
or of a sincere moral commitment as possessing an integrity that is 
lacking in, let us say, a casual conversation between people who 
are “making talk” merely to kill time. 

This notion or one very like it is present in) Whitehead’s 
thought, where it has presided over some of his most subtle 
analyses and pointed to the difficult doctrine of the “subject-super- 
ject.” This paradoxical term is used to indicate that what we 
usually call subjectivity may be deseribed as both prior to and 
consequent upon the decisive activity that we usually ascribe to it, 
There is a choice of subject or selfhood inseparably united with 
choice of actions and things. In fact, we may argue with White- 
head that subjectivity so defimed is its own final cause. 

Perhaps we may illustrate by pointing out that we are all 
well aware of a mode of consciousness in which we find ourselves 
at once formulating and expressing in words an opinion or evalua- 
tion that we declare as our own. Here the—as yet unformulated 

opinion presides as telos over our consciousness, 


Whitehead’s argument is couched in his own carefully defined 
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technical terms and is difficult to summarize. Throughout this 
discussion Whitehead uses the term feeling in the technical sense 
characteristic of his philosophy. “Each actual entity [including 
each decision of a human self] is conceived as an act of experience 
arising out of data. It is a process of feeling the many data, 
so as to absorb them into the unity of one individual ‘satisfaction’” 
(Process and Reality, p. 65). 


Whitehead introduces the notion of subject-superject: 


The term “subject” has been retained because in this sense it is 
familiar in philosophy. But this is misleading. The term “super- 
ject” would be better. The subject-superject is the purpose of the 
process originating the feelings. The feelings are inseparable from 
the end at which they aim;... In our own relatively high grade 
of human existence, this doctrine of feelings and their subject is best 
illustrated by our notion of moral responsibility. The subject is 
responsible for being what it is in virtue of its feelings. It is 
also derivatively responsible for the consequences of its existence 
because they flow its feelings. (Op. cit., p. 339) 


Now, Whitehead seems to be using the term responsibility in 
something like the legal sense, according to which a person may 
be held “responsible” for an action, while we have been using the 
word responsible as equivalent to conscientious and in opposition 
to irresponsible. For us, the truly responsible or autonomous 
person “holds himself responsible” for an action at the time of 
its conception and performance as well as later, and it is this 
moment of autonomous agency that is self-interpretative. The 
concept of the superject becomes significant for us only when 
we are considering a reflexive subjectivity. The superject is 
manifest not so much in the act of choice as in our acceptance 
of responsibility for the choice. However, we can agree with 
Whitehead at least to the extent of recognizing that the concept 
of the subject-superject is of help as we try to understand the 
notion of constitutive self-interpretation. Such interpretation is 


not so much subjective as “superjective” in nature. “It is in 
virtue of its subject that the feeling is one thing. If we abstract 
the subject from the feeling we are left with many things” (op. cit., 
p. 338). Thus if we fail to grasp or ignore the presiding intention 
that manifests the presence of a subject-superject, we are “left” 
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as Whitehead says “with many things.” Not so, however, if 
subject-superject is recognized as the final cause of its own so-called 
“feelings.” “This final cause is an inherent element in the feeling, 
constituting the unity of that feeling. An actual entity feels as 
it does feel in order to be the actual entity which it is. In this 
way an actual entity satisfies Spinoza’s notion of substance: it is 
causa sui’ (op. cit., p. 339). 

Perhaps the student of Spinoza would hesitate to accept this 
notion as orthodox but Whitehead’s meaning is clear enough. It 
is important to notice that he has made this statement in the most 
universal terms. It applies, in his philosophy, to all “occasions,” 
high and low, and establishes what we might describe as a 
microscopic absolutism relevant to every nook and cranny of the 
universe. “The individual immediacy of an occasion is the final 
unity of subjective form, which is the oceasion as an absolute 
reality. This immediacy is its moment of sheer individuality, 
bounded on either side by essential relativity.” 

At this juncture, although quite ready to profit by an examina- 
tion of the structure of Whitehead’s concepts, we may hesitate to 
accept his theory outright. This is owing to the fact that we cannot 
afford to recognize every event or occasion, human or sub-human, 
as an example of causa sui, standing in positive analogy with the 
notion of moral responsibility. And this is simply because we are 
very interested in irresponsibility and detect its presence in much 
human behavior that is certainly not causa sui. Furthermore, we 
recognize that human irresponsibility lacks the exemplary, self- 
interpretive character in which we are here primarily interested. 
Perhaps we should argue that we achieve exemplary status only 
when Whitehead’s subject-superject is consciously, even delib- 
erately, recognized as final cause in our acts of decision. In such 
a case the superject, or at least an aspect of it, is present not 
only as end but, through our recognition, as an element in the 
efficient cause of our decision. Since the superject is a mode of 
our selfhood, it is clear enough that such decision deserves the 
predicate causa sui. That this term should be applied to every 
occasion or event, even when considered internally, seems to me 


more than doubtful. Certainly there is a sense in which the term 
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causa sui does not apply to hasty human decisions or to actions 
conceived in an atmosphere of self-deception. We may recall 
Bergson's notion of the intuitive sympathy with which we pene- 
trate human character. This, we saw, is possible only if the char- 
acter is a genuine one and offers us a substantial core of responsibil- 
ity, i.e., if the person in question has achieved an essential 
character or has made himself responsible for a point of view. 
Plato's “democratic” man, or moral dilletante, could hardly be so 
understood—even by another human being of his own type. 

The term superjective, despite its barbarous sound and despite 
the fact that we cannot employ it in Whitehead’s sense, is a very 
useful one—perhaps a source of real enlightenment. It can be set 
in significant contrast with the term subjective that has in recent 
years acquired so shabby a reputation, often signifying little more 
than a tendency toward arbitrary caprice and actually suggesting 
irresponsibility. On the other hand, a superjective as opposed to 
a subjective attitude or approach may be taken to indicate the 
presence of a reflective responsibility, an effective awareness that 
our own selfhood is always in the making and that our actions are, 
so to speak, adjectivally to be referred to our growing substance, 
whose character they manifest. Indeed the emerging superject 
may be described as an object—in the sense of an objective, an 
objective of our reflective and deliberate decision. In this context 
the term superjecl may be said to unite certain meanings implicit 
in our use of the terms subjective and objective, thus recalling the 
strategy of certain German idealists. After all, an argument to 
the effect that an absolute is manifest in the union of subject and 
object is a familiar one to students of modern idealism. Consti- 
tutive interpretation is subjective in so far as interpretation 
involves accepting a point of view—one point of view among many 

but objective in so far as this perspective is rendered essential to 
the character of the superject. We must follow Whitehead’s 
usage and hyphenate the two terms as “subject-superject” if we 
wish to emphasize the self-causation involved. The realization of 
the superject, which may be interpreted as an objective chosen by 
the subject's initial commitment, is an exemplary, self-interpreted, 
or absolute event. 


We will thus recognize something absolute in human respon- 
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sibility—whether the latter be manifest in moral, aesthetic, or 
logical activity. A genuine commitment of any kind calls upon 
us to respect the point of siew from. which ' springs and to admit 
that comments made from other points of view overlook its 
essential or proper character. 

Such exemplary authenticity is, however, an vieal that we do 
not always realize. Indeed, the gravest form of self questioning 
lies in the doubt that our decisions have in certain cases achieved 
this status. In such moments we doubt, not perhaps the existence 
of our selfhood—at any rate not in the Cartesian sense—but 
rather its authenticity in a given decision or utterance. Nowadays 
one is not likely to doubt his own existence because of arguments 
based on the imperfection of our senses, the specious clarity of 
certain dreams, or on the recognized fallibility of our memory or 
our powers of understanding. Nor are we inclined to demand 
the sort of certainty that Descartes, owing to an imperfect under- 
standing of mathematical methodology, thought that we should 
require. We may, however, still find ourselves calling the status 
of our consciousness into question. Thus we may find ourselves 
apologizing for our convictions or our commitments by admitting 
that we may be unintentionally reflecting the point of view of 
our social class, of our income or occupation group, of our reli- 
gious affiliations, or of our racial, national, or regional loyalties. 
In so far as we do this, we challenge our own responsibility and 
invite ourselves and others to consider our decisions as less than 
exemplary. Such modesty is often commendable as a stage in 
our pursuit of autonomy. Furthermore, this very admission or 
apology which we may consider necessary indicates some rec- 
ognition of what we mean by exemplary or absolute status. 

In this context, it is most important to notice that we are 
all committed to accept the possibility of an exemplary responsibil- 
ity in our lives—at least as regards any statement that we make in 
yood faith and stand ready to support. To lose hope of achieving 
such status would keep us from making any serious assertions and 
force us to renounce all responsibility for the spoken or written 
word. If we are to take our words and actions seriously we cannot 
avoid believing that an exemplary responsibility on our part is 


possible, although, of course, not always achieved. Thus we will 
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believe that we can answer for our decisions and that, if we are 
acting in good faith both when making the decisions and again 
when answering for it, the “reasons” or motives involved will 
indicate the real grounds of our choice. It is, in other words, 
possible for us to know what we are doing and why we do it. 
This constitutes a general theory of freedom that we cannot con- 
sistently repudiate. This theory clearly recognizes that at least 
certain entities and certain events, namely our responsible con- 
sciousness and its deliberate decisions, are essentially what we 
hold them to be and that James’s latitudinarian theory of “modes 
of conceiving” must in these cases be limited. 

Thus when I recognize that (2 -+- 2) is quantitatively identical 
with (3 -} 1), there may be many motives open to various classifi- 
cations involved in the origin of my statement: I may speak as 
a teacher of arithmetic or of logic, | may be engrossed in monetary 
calculations, or in one of many other operations. A psychologist 
or sociologist may be deeply interested in such secondary motives 
and so in the occasion of my statement. Yet, in so far as | recog- 
nize the little equation as valid and stand, more or less con- 
sciously, prepared to defend it as fundamentally preferable to 
alternatives, my thinking is the expression of a sincere respon- 
sibility and thus should be recognized as an authentic moment of 
self-determination by anyone who tries to understand what is 
going on in my conscious life. As a responsible being, | demand 
that my acceptance of the equation be considered from this point 
of view, i.e., from my own point of view which is constitutive of 
my responsibility itself. On the other hand, if | undertake to 
deny the equation, even though only by implication, | undermine 
my autonomy and, in so far as I do so, surrender myself to the 
categorizing of the specialist. 

In conclusion, let me submit a summary statement. The 
“quality of man” lies in his power of self-realization that expresses 
itself in responsibility and constitutive self-interpretation. Such 
autonomy is to be contrasted with the “fulness of reality” that 
James speaks of. Set in opposition to the compact identity of our 
responsibility, James's plenum is loose and incurably disjunctive. 
Its very wealth is intrinsically formless and calls for realization. 
As R. B. Perry suggested, it is a field of eligibility rather than a 
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cosmos. And yet is it not true that what we ordinarily call the 
“world” or “cosmos,” and so identify with reality, is no more 
than such a field of eligibility, a pluriverse displaying many distinct 
realms of discourse and many fields of action? In such a pluri- 
verse, of course, there is no absolute. The absolute has been 
ignored at the outset. We may regain sight of it only by looking 
elsewhere—toward the ‘consistency of self-realization—and this, 
it seems to me, more than one twentieth-century thinker has tried 
to do. James’s latitudinarian theory of essence is not, after all, a 
prelude to twentieth-century metaphysics except in so far as it sets 
a problem to the contemporary thinker. As such it is a memo- 
rable passage in the history of recent thought. 

At this point, we must let our argument rest, although we 
cannot refrain from a final comment that should run songewhat 
as follows. However we may describe the world that encompasses 
our conscious activity, we must always stand ready to admit that 
it is a world in which the emergence of responsible autonomy is 
possible. Metaphysics may be described as a study of a world 
recognized as knowable, and of the responsible consciousness that 
knows this world and is itself contained within it. Such con- 
sciousness enjoys a privileged position that has sometimes led 
philosophers to identify it as the only ultimate reality. Thus 
Hegel insists, while discussing conscience in the Phenomenology 
of the Spirit, that “self-consciousness, when certain of itself, is 
all reality” (Baillie’s translation, p. 414). This is most 
questionable, since consciousness by its very nature looks away 
from itself. Nonetheless an honest self-consciousness has the right 
to quote Emerson: “They reckon ill who leave me out.” 

In a less oracular form, this utterance may be paraphrased 
to read: All students, and most especially philosophers, can 
approach the truth only as they succeed in preserving their self- 
respect. And this statement is, | submit—and as Socrates sug- 
gested in the Phaedo, when he repudiated Anaxagoras—the pre- 
lude of a sound philosophy. 


Indiana University. 








UNIVERSALS, PARTICULARS AND CHANGE 
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I 


Awy category which purports to represent a pervasive element 
of being is extremely difficult to justify." Since no matters of 
fact will lack it, it cannot be confirmed by canons of exper- 
imental inquiry. However, direct inspection by itself is inade- 
quate. Not only is the whole of being never present in any 
experience, it is difficult to discern the universal traits of such 
portions as are. “It is extremely diflicult to bring our attention 
to elements of experience which are continually present. For we 
have nothing in experience with which to contrast them; and 
without contrast they cannot excite our attention. We can only 
contrast them with imaginary states of things; but even what 
we imagine is but a crazy quilt of bits snipped off from actual 
experience.” * While metaphysics is an empirical science,’ free 


2 Published with the approval of the Monographs Publications Com- 
mittee, Oregon State College, as Research Paper No. 290, Lower Division of 
Liberal Arts, Department of Philosophy. 

* C. S. Peirce, Collected Papers (1931-35), 1.134. Cf. A. N. White- 
head, Process and Reality (1929), p. 7: “The reason for the success of this 
method of imaginative rationalization is that, when the method of dif- 
ference fails, factors which are constantly present may yet be obsérved 
under the influence of imaginative thought. Such thought supplies the 
differences which direct observation lacks. It can even play with in- 
consistency; and can thus throw light on the consistent, and persistent, 
elements in experience by comparison with what in imagination is in- 
consistent with them.” Cf. also William E. Kennick, “Metaphysical Pre- 
suppositions,” Journal of Philosophy, LIL (1955), 774 ff. 

* “Metaphysics is a thoroughly empirical science. Every item of 
experience must be evidence for or against any hypothesis of speculative 
cosmology, and every experienced object must be an exemplar and test 
case for the categories of analytic ontology” (Donald C. Williams, “On 
the Elements of Being,” this Review, VII [1953], 3) I do not wish 
to affirm or deny here transcendent objects which it may be necessary 
to postulate. But the empirical commitment does mean that any such 
objects must exemplify the categorical traits of experience or be describable 
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exercise of imagination and thought is a vital part of its method 
of discovery. Such a method has its peculiar dangers. The 
unwary, in using it, are invited to be loose and easy with their 
categories, to make distinctions where there are no differences, to 
multiply entities beyond necessity, and in general to utter noises 
which have no meaning. The great metaphysicians have largely 
avoided these dangers, not by denying the claims of free imagi- 
nation and thought, but by submitting their results to rational 
criticism. 

Thus one must justify any category which he proposes as 
ultimate, and a classic justification is to raise imaginative think- 
ing to a reductio ad absurdam, in which being, imagined without 
the category, is shown to be incompatible with being as we best 
know it, i.e., as including some other category which the philo- 
sophical community to whom he addresses his remarks will not 
deny. 

I believe that everything, actual and potential, mental and 
physical, natures, events, forms, qualia, properties and relations 

everything, that is, except universals and particulars themselves 
—has a universal and a particular aspect.‘ As a reflection of this, 
entities from each of the other modes of being may be spoken of 
as appearing in some one particular or as open to appearance in 
many particulars. 

In the hope of achieving a sparser ontology, the primacy of 
the distinction between universality and particularity throughout 
the centuries has been repeatedly attacked by treating one category 
as a special case of the other. If shall try to show that such 
attacks reduce in the end to the absurdity of abjuring change, and 
the reality and pervasiveness of change seem to me to be more 


only by their lack of such traits (e.g., the infinite, the eternal) or by 
analogy to such objects (e.g., empirical objects not at the moment 
experienced) or by both. Hence, the first steps in ontology and cosmology 
are the elucidation of experience. 


* Porphry, Boethius, and the mediaevals for whom they set the problem 
of universals, very properly considered the problem to be entailed which 
ever of Aristotle’s ten categories or five predicables one chose to examine 
See M. de Wulf, History of Mediaeval Philosophy, tr. Ernest Messenger 
(1925), I, 104 
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obvious than that of either universals or particulars. By center- 
ing our discussion about the notion of change, I shall be arguing 
that universals and particulars are present wherever there is 
change. I shall not be arguing what I also believe—that universals 
and particulars are aspects of every reality, changing or not.’ 


“Realism” may be used as a convenient name for the theory 
that universals alone are real, and that particulars are only com- 
plexes of determinate universals (“bundles of qualities”). The 
appearance of a universal in a complex constitutes an “instance” 
of that universal, but the being of the universal is not exhausted 
by any finite set of instances.* 

Universals as such do not change. Yellowness, not being 
restricted to any time or place, does not change simply because 
this daffodil was once yellow, but, alas! is withered and yellow 
no longer, or because I have taken it from the garden to languish 
in this musty room. What may seem possible is a change in the 


* “Universal” and “particular” have acquired so many subtle grada- 
tions of meaning that it seems hopeless to try to specify in advance of 
our discussion exactly which we choose. The following remarks should 
be made, however. A particular, no less than a universal, is implicated 
in what occurs in other particulars, though as a terminus of relations 
rather than as literally present. A universal, no less than a particular, 
is just what it is, and is other than all other entities (as pointed out 
by Whitehead, op. cit., p. 76 and George Santayana, Realms of Being 
[1940], p. 18). However, we must not ascribe to universals or particulars 
the peculiar type of multiplicity of relationships or internal simplicity 
which is appropriate to the other, or we shall expose ourselves to the dif- 
ficulties consequent on those theories which deny independent reality to one 
category or the other. Cf. the troubles which come from ascribing to 
universals the role of particulars, as treated by Plato in Parmenides 131, 
and by Abailard in “The Glosses of Peter Abailard on Porphry (Introduc- 
tion), Selections from Medieval Philosophers, ed. Richard McKeon (1929), 
1, 224. The term “individual” has been used variously for the most deter- 
minate of universals and the most permanent or efficacious of particulars 
We need to save it for concrete beings which have both universal and partic- 
ular aspects. 

* On the order of Bertrand Russell's Realism, as expressed in An 
Inquiry into Meaning and Truth (1940), pp. 120, 122. 
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conjunction of yellowness with one set of universals to its con- 
junction with another. However, really no change can be 
involved, because in a Platonic realm of Ideas, or a Leibnizian 
realm of all possible worlds, all universals are already eternally 
conjoined in every way. The sum of logical possibilities does not 
alter. 

In order to account for actual changes, therefore, the Realist 
must posit a realm of existence in which there is more than one 
instance of universals, that is, where some universals are con- 
joined in some context to the exclusion of other universals. This 
is necessary if one is to envision the passage of a simple or com- 
plex universal from one conjunction, i.e., particular, to another. 
For such a realm a principle of conjunction is required which will 
bring together, say, roundness, flexibility, yellowness, etc., into 
a unity (a ball) which remains the same whether “in Baby's hand” 
now or “in Baby's cereal” a moment later. 

In accordance with Realism, this principle of conjunction, 
which distinguishes existence from possibility, must be a universal, 
Specifically, it must be a universal relation, so that its relata may 
differ from context to context. Its mode of being is similar to 
that of “to the right of.” Zebras, Bowser or the Hon. Wayne 
Morse may be to the right of trees, cracker barrels or Benedetto 
Croce; one cannot say what is to the right of what before specify- 
ing the context—e.g., my visual field of yesterday at 10:04 a.m., 
in which Senator Morse was not on a cracker barrel to the right 
of the White House. Likewise, the principle of conjunction, ©, 
is a universal relation: we should be able to specify instances in 
which it relates some universals to the exclusion of others. But 
if © is universal, it is already present with each other universal 
in the realm of possibility. A principle of a distinct type, C’, is 
needed to bring C existentially together with the universals it ts 
to conjoin. But C’ must also be a universal, so that a C” is 
required to conjoin C’ with C and the original universals. And 
so on indefinitely: a vicious regress is entailed for the Realist in 
specifying the constituents of even one “particular.” 

The premise of Realism, then, requires either that we ignore 
change or that we fall into a morass of infinite regresses. If neither 


horn of this dilemma is comfortable, we must abandon the premise 
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which generates it. Concrete things are particulars, and “partic- 
ular,” though a common noun like the names of universals, is a 
syncategorematic term. It signifies by rule, in each particular 
context in which it is used with categorematic terms, that 
which is particular to the particular identified by the categorematic 
terms. Consequently it signifies in each use something different 
from what it signifies in each other use, something which is 
distinct from that something which is any other particular. 


“Nominalism” may be used as a convenient name for the 
theory that we never experience a universal as such, but at most 
only note similarities and other relations among particulars and 
that, consequently, the so-called “universal” is nothing over and 
above a set of similar particulars. 

There are, of course, direct and obvious arguments against 
Nominalism,’ but we shall explore more tenuous ones which 
specifically relate to the admission of change. 

A particular is what it is and is different from every other 
particular. If it shares nothing with another particular, there 
can be no passage of it into the other; i.e., A cannot change into B, 
but B can merely succeed A, and AB is not a true unity but an 
aggregate. Let us suppose an element, E, to be shared by A and 
B. E must be, according to Nominalism, a particular. FE is con- 
tained partly by A and partly by B, i.e., a part of it, a, is contained 
entirely by A, and a part of it, b, is contained entirely by B. 
Thus E is composed of two parts and, if B follows A, of successive 
parts, b and a. FE is no more a true unity than AB, but an 
aggregate. A does not share an element with B after all, but 
merely contains entirely a part which is succeeded by a part of 
B. There is no change of A into B, and—since these particulars 
were chosen at random—there can be no change. 


" See for example Charles Baylis, “Universals, Communicable Knowl- 
edge, and Metaphysics,”” Journal of Philosophy, XLVIII (1951), 636-44; 
and Francis H. Parker, “Realistic Epistemology,” Return to Reason, ed. 
John Wild (1953), pp. 167-68. 
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This difficulty in accounting for change becomes especially 
acute where one of the particulars exists wholly in the present 
and the other in past or future. Where A is present and B future, 
A does not pass into B by virtue of the perdurance of E; only 
part a of E exists while A does, and it will not, any more than A, 
exist when B and part b of E come to exist. The necessity for 
there to be an element in any change which transcends that 
change is most firmly experienced in our own selves, where 
something of the self must persist throughout the past, present 
and future in order for there to be experience of the passage of 
things into the present from the past and from the present into 
the future. 

What is required to establish the unity and being of a change, 
then, is a non-particular (i.e., universal) element whose existence 
is not necessarily terminated at the limits of any particular part 
of A. Such an element may be exemplified by a and b equally, 
or by E as a whole, and so provide a common ground for the 
passage of A into B. 

Nominalism leads to the denial of change also through its 
implications in epistemology. Any event of awareness claims to 
represent something other than itself." Both the awareness-event 
and the object we suppose for it must be particulars according 
to Nominalism and hence distinct from one another. We are 
thus left to account for the claim that the awareness-event repre- 
sents anything else at all. Ordinarily one indicates to someone 
else (or to himself in analytic thought) a particular object among 
a group of other objects by describing it or listing its char- 
acteristics.’ Something of these characteristics must appear the 


* This fact is a fundamental premise of distinct epistemologies in 
Parker, p. 153, and in Peter A. Bertocci, “The Nature of Cognition,” this 
Review, VII (1954), 50 

* Following the conclusions of A. J. Ayer, “Individuals,” Philosoph 
ical Essays (1954), p. 22, and Manley Thompson, “The Distinction be 
tween Thing and Property,” Return to Reason, pp. 129, 130, who appear 


to agree on this point at least The fact that one uses universals to 
denote particulars does not mean that particulars are a brand of 
universal. Terms are used to denote only in some particular 


context, in which communicator and communicant experience a 
limited number of particulars. The denotation of one among this limited 
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same to him and to his communicant for the communication to be 
successful; or, if one argues that there is no way to confirm the 
similarity of things that appear to different minds, the char- 
acteristics must at least appear to him and to the communicant 
as they did when each first learned their names. The appearance 
of anything in two particulars establishes it to be a universal, 
and so these facts about communication further confirm that 
universals are essential to the awareness situation. Without them 
the awareness-event is not what it purports to be—something 
with a known referent—and the object which we posit because 
of its testimony is an unknowable thing-in-itself."" The result is 
that the “observer” has no evidence that anything is real except 
his own present mental event. He knows the past and future 
only through his memories and anticipations, and, since these 
cannot be said to represent objects, he has no evidence that a 
past or future is real. Out of mind, out of reality, and a solipsism 
of the moment is all that is left. Being is comprised of the mental 


number by listing universals is possible by virtue of the limit. If we are 
interested merely in rules for effective use of language, we may choose 
to ignore the particularity of the context; but, if we want a complete 
analytic consciousness of the elements in this or any other use, we cannot 
choose to ignore it. 


* Kant’'s statement of this argument is classic, although, because of 
differences in prior principles, he eventually arrives at conclusions different 
from ours. From the premise that nothing of the problematic noumenon 
ingresses into the representation of an object (“The sensibility is itself 
limited by the understanding in such a fashion that it does not have to 
do with things in themselves but only with the mode in which, owing to 
our subjective constitution, they appear appearance can be nothing 
by itself, outside our mode of representation.” Critique of Pure Reason, 
tr. Norman Kemp-Smith, A 251), Kant concludes that the categories 
by which the Understanding judges its objects do not apply to the 
noumenon. “It is not indeed in any way positive, and is not a deter- 
minate knowledge of anything, but signifies only the thought of some- 
thing in general, in which I abstract from everything that belongs to the 
form of sensible intuition” (ibid., A 252). Thus, we have no right to 
judge whether the noumenon exists or not, and even less that it is one 
or many, or causes anything (including the representation of it). The 
deduction of the egocentric predicament from the principle of radical 
diversity of object of cognition and thing-in-itself is made by Parker, 


op. cit., pp. 156-57, from the perspective of entirely different presupposi- 
tions than Kant’s, 
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event of the present moment; that is, being is but a single 
particular. In this result Nominalism again denies change: change 
would have to be passage from one particular into another, but 
there is only one particular. 


IV 


Universal and particular are distinct categories, neither of 
which can be cut away by Occam’s razor. In all that is con- 
crete, universals are instantiated or exemplified by particulars. 
Exemplification is distinguished from relations of: (a) particular 
part to particular whole—e.g., Falstaff’s nose to Falstaff; (b) 
particular member to set of particulars—Falstaff’s nose to noses 
fictional; (c) determinable to more determinate universal—red- 
ness to ruddiness, or ruddiness to an infima species of ruddiness, 
such as the color of Falstaff’s nose; and (d) simple to complex 
universal—ruddiness to ruddiness-bulbousness-snortingness. 

Ultimate categories of being do not have the status of classes 
in the arts and sciences, by which concrete beings are prescinded 
into restrictive groups of particulars exemplifying distinctive 
universals. Each universal, though not limited to exemplification 
by specific particulars," is only as exemplified by some particular.” 
Each particular, though unique, is only the exemplification of 
some universal. (Exemplification, therefore, is not a separate 
category of entities with universal and particular aspects, or a 
third category antithetical to both universal and particular, but 
is the particular looked at with reference to its universal or the 
universal looked at with reference to one of its particulars. ) 

The very pervasiveness of universality and particularity and 
the intimacy of their connections are the basis for many of the 


11 The most natural way to describe an ultimate category is in terms 
of what it lacks of the characteristics of the opposite category. Thus, an 
eternal object for Whitehead is what an actual entity is not, “any entity 
wh«se conceptual recognition does not involve a necessary reference to 
any definite actual entities of the temporal world” (op. cit., p. 70). Cf 
G. F. Stout, “Are the Characteristics of Particular Things Universal or 
Particular?” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Supplementary Volume 
II] (1923), 116 

12 Cf. Williams, op. cit., pp. 12-13. 
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doubts about them. Neither universals nor particulars are prior 
in being to the other, for every concrete individual entails both.” 
Consequently, they cannot be defined except vacuously in opposi- 


tion to each other,” or circularly in terms of themselves.” The 


intellect seems especially reluctant to admit particularity and exem- 
plification,”* because in analytic thought one defines by abstracting 
from some particularity to contemplate its universal aspects, and 


’* If any discourse is to be adequate to reality, some of its terms 
must directly signify concrete things (see Thompson's K-terms, op. cit., 
p. 136). However, where one wishes by inquiry to establish which things 
are signified, he uses terms which have both connotation and, indirectly 
through the connotation, denotation (ibid., p. 131). The intellect in a 
particular inquiry concentrates abstractly on universals and by them iden- 
tifies the particulars in the context inquired into. 

“ For example Ayer’s description of cognate terms, op. cit., 
pp. 8-9: “Every expression that has descriptive content may be said to 
signify a situation and to apply to one or more occasions. A situation 
which an expression signifies will be said to be exemplified by the occa- 
sions to which it applies. It will make sense to say of situations that they 
occur more than once but not of occasions. Thus each repetition of 
a situation is, in my terminology, a different occasion. Any situation 
that is exemplified at all is exemplified by a number of different occasions.” 

16 This was recognized by the medievals: “The categories, of course, 
cannot be defined (although they may be described by induction), since 
definition requires a genus, and the categories fall under no genus” 
(“Praedicamenta,” in the Glossary to Selections from Medieval Philosophers, 
ed. Richard McKeon, II, 483) And, according to Kant, the Categories 
of the Understanding, being used to define objects of experience, cannot 
themselves be defined : “The logical functions of judgments in general, 
unity and plurality, assertion and denial, subject and predicate, cannot be 
defined without perpetrating a circle, since the definition must itself be a 
judgment, and so must already contain these functions” (op. cit., A 245). 

1 The discomfort over this item of some very respectable philosophers 
is revealed in the treatment of the cognition of what is cognate to partic- 
ulars. For Plato, Space, the principle of sensible existence of Ideas, is 
“apprehended without the senses by a sort of bastard reason, and [is] 
hardly an object of belief’ (Timaeus 52B). According to Locke, “not 
imagining how these simple ideas can subsist by themselves, we accustom 
ourselves to suppose some substratum wherein they do subsist” (Human 
Understanding, Bk. Il, Ch. 23, Sec. 1). And according to Santayana, 
we believe in substance or matter, as distinguished from essence, by 
“animal faith” (op. cit., pp. 203, 218-19). In each case, cognition of 
particulars seems inept and confused when compared to the clear intellectual 
grasp of universals. 
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decides what to expect of the particular by pondering those 
aspects.’ Efforts to explain away the distinction should not be 
surprising. 

We cannot dispense with the categories, nor can we define 
them; our segregation of universals with other universals and 
particulars with other particulars, when they are abstracted from 
concrete beings, is a response to a difference of which we are 
immediately aware. The process by which “universal” and “partic- 
ular” acquire ostensive definition can be described safely, however, 
only if we remember that both the terms of the description, and 
the concrete objects which the terms signify, will display both 
categories. One ostensive identification correlates universal aspects 
of concretes which we experience with a concrete (i.e., particular 
exemplification of certain universals) sign-vehicle; and the other 
ostensive identification correlates particular aspects with another 
such concrete sign-vehicle. In neither case do we concretely 
isolate universals or particulars. 

Once we develop the ability to recognise the categories in 
experience (which should be the pragmatic contribution of this 
discussion), we can explore their complementary roles in every 
department of being. This | propose to do in discussing some 
other categories entailed in accounting for change 


V 


Identity, difference, possibility, potentiality, cause and effect 
are categories required for an adequate explanation of change. 
We cannot discuss thoroughly the subtle problems which cluster 
about each of these categories, but even a preliminary analysis 


1 Which is not surprising, since the causal career of a particular 
depends on its nature, i.e., universals exemplified by it. Cf. John Dewey, 
Experience and Nature (1945), p. 148: “Empirically, individualized 
objects, unique affairs, exist. But they are evanescent, unstable. They 
tremble on the verge of disappearance as soon as they appear. Useful 
arts prove that, within limits, neglect of their uniqueness and attention to 
what is common, recurrent, irrelevant to time, procures and perpetuates 
the happening of some of these unique things.” 
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of them will illustrate the importance of universality and partic- 
ularity in explaining change. 

1. Identity and difference—Actuality must be a whole and 
thus a single particular, for we are not aware of anything which 
is not already in particular relation to us through the fact of 
cognition, and we have means for knowing only one such inclusive 
particular.” This whole is a continuous unity, since real relations 
interweave its parts. However, the whole grows by accretion, 
changes occur, and change entails complexity—a terminus a quo 
and ad quem. ‘To account for actuality, therefore, we must 
describe the multiplicity of concrete things in a way which does 
not contradict the merged continuity of their sum. 

Because the actual world is a whole of which every actual 
particular is a part, universals are displayed in it by particulars 
with durations (and sometimes also extensions) and with spatio- 
temporal locations. In asserting this, we are simply describing 
the nature of the particular part-whole relationship. Universals 
exemplified by any particular are, by virtue of the part-whole 
relationship, conjoined with spatial and temporal characters exem- 
plified by that particular and with other universals exemplified 


%* This is a presupposition of the empirical commitment with which 
we began this discussion. “The universe is always one since there is 
no surveying it except from an actual entity which unifies it” (Whitehead, 
op cit., p. 354). And we cannot assume the existence of anything of 
which we cannot become aware: “ Thus the philosophic scheme should 
be ‘necessary,’ in the sense of bearing in itself its own warrant of 
universality throughout all experience, provided that we confine ourselves 
to that which communicates with immediate matter of fact. But what does 
not communicate is unknowable, and the unknowable is unknown; and so 
this universality defined by ‘communication’ can suffice” (ibid., p. 6). 
Santayana agrees, op. cit., p. 216: “The most a man can say for himself, 
or for any other element from which exploration may start, is that what- 
ever is to enter his field of action must belong to the same dynamic 
system with himself. In experience and art, as in the nebular hypothesis, 
this dynamic oneness of the world is primitive. It is not put together 
by conjoining elements found existing separately, but is the locus in 
which they are found; for if they were not found there, they would be 
essences only and not facts.” From the oneness of the world results a 
methodological control on all theory, including epistemology: distinctions 
are found within the world and so cannot be so radical as to destroy its 
unity. 
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in durations and extensions of particulars located elsewhere.” As 
for the particular, it is distinguished from its neighbors by those 
spatio-temporal limits where some universals cease to be exem- 
plified and others begin to be. Thus, my memories have their 
day and end, dropping into the abyss of the forgotten; Mathilda’s 
plainness ends at her epidermis. We will call a universal exem- 
plified by a particular with a location and duration (and perhaps 
extension), a “trope.” 

Boundaries of tropes do not fragment the actual world so 
much that they-destroy its interwoven continuity. Since every 
particular is part of a larger whole,” there are tropes which extend 
over every boundary, being related to tropes on either side as 
properties of a whole are to those of its parts. Even an aggregate 
so sterile of interesting properties and relations as my-desk-and- 
things-on-it has a shape, utility and clutter which the desk and 
things, and the aggregate of them plus everything else in this 
room, do not have. 

A complete ontology will catalog the modes in which tropes 
concur, but the mode which interests us is the mode of succession. 
In any change one trope concurs successively with at least two 
others. Relative to the change, we may call the first trope the 
“essence” of the developing particular, for through it the change 
is a single change, one and the same through its moments ; while 
through the latter pair of tropes, “accidents,” the moments differ 
so that there is a change.” The endurance of the essence is a 


** This is part of what C. J. Ducasse is saying in “Some Observations 
Concerning Particularity,” Philosophical Review, XLIX (1949), 613-14. By 
being exemplified in a particular, a universal assumes the spatio-temporal 
position and spread in the concrete universe of the particular, ie., the 
universal becomes conjoined with space and time universals also exempli- 
fied by that particular. If Ducasse means to say that the particular is 
simply the most complex of universals, including spatio-temporal coordinates 
(a la Russell), we would of course have to classify his theory as a Kealism 

** Contrast the sense defined by Williams, op. cit., p. 7, which tends 
to Nominalism. , 

#1 Ibid., p. 15. 

22 Here “essential” is defined only relative to any given change. 
When changes are referred to each other in empirical knowledge some 
“essences” will prove accidental relative to more persistent and recurrent 
tropes, and some “accidents” more fundamental or fertile than others, so 
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thing’s identity throughout the change it undergoes and thus 
identifies the change itself and distinguishes the thing and the 
change from other things and changes.” 

2. Possibility and potentiality—A change is a particular 
whose particular parts are successive, thereby replacing in the 
same ground some of the universals exemplified by antecedent 
parts by others of subsequent parts. Since the parts are exem- 
plifications of aniversals, whatever becomes must exemplify one 
among the disjunctive set of all universals and their combinations. 
This set, conceived in abstraction from any given particular, con- 
stitutes the abstract realm of possibility.“ We need not try to 


that an elaborate structure of essences and accidents will have to be 
conceived. Specifically, one will have to ask, Is there any sense in which 
things of one kind are identical with each other and different from those 
of other kinds except in the properties they exemplify? (cf. Thompson, 
op. cit., p. 131). Some such sense would seem presupposed in the 
knowledge that things fall into natural classificatory schemes (ibid., 
p. 133), in which kinds are mutually exclusive, and presupposed in the 
confidence we have of being able to predict how a thing will act on 
the basis of evidence that it is of a certain kind. The logical fertility 
of some classificatory schemes as compared to others seems explicable only 
on the same basis. 


28 This resembles Aristotle’s analysis in that “there must be some- 
thing underlying which changes into the contrary state, for the contraries 
do not change” (Met. 1069b3). “ Something underlying” seems a better 
metaphor than Whitehead's “reiteration” (Science and the Modern World 
[1925], p. 193). A trope cannot reiterate, but only endure. Its associa- 
tions do not reiterate but change from moment to moment. We may 
wish to reiterate (re-indicate) successively an enduring trope, but this 
entails a change in us and not in the particular object in which we are 
interested (cf. Parker, op. cit., pp. 154-55). On the other hand, lacking 
the something which underlies, it is also not acceptable to speak of 
bundles of particulars any more than it was to speak of bundles of qualities 
(cf. Nelson Goodman, The Structure of Appearance, p. 93). The question 
is, What ties certain ‘particulars together to the exclusion of others? 

* The conclusion appears unavoidable that there must be conceptual 
entertainment of all universals by an actual particular which is eternal 
and a-spatial in the sense, not that it does not communicate with the 
rest of concrete actuality, but that it communicates with all in the same 
way. The reasons for this conclusion are the empirical method of meta- 
physics, the conclusion using it that universals have being only as ex- 
emplified in some particular, and the distinction (not explored here) be- 
tween the two prime modes of exemplification, physical and mental. 
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specify here the extent of what can be so conceived, save to point 
out that, if we believe the present and future to be novel in any 
way, we obviously assume possibility to be wider than what has 
been experienced heretofore in the contingent world. 

The abstract set of possibilities contains a restricted subset, 
which we may call “potentialities” or “real” or “physical” pos- 
sibilities. The existing world of flux tends to be supplanted not 
by just anything, but by something within a limited range of 
possibility, depending on what already is. Viewed in themselves 
and in abstraction from other particulars, particulars are self- 
suflicient and complete.” What is as yet only potential, has not 
become and at present is not. But the potentiality exists and 
continues to exist until realized and supplanted by the actual. 
Not the least important universals which perdure in a particular 
through a process are its dispositional properties, its capacities 
and abilities. Unless this is accepted, there seems no way to 
view the concrete world as a developing whole, or see why partic- 
ulars in process of completion tend to actualize only some among 


the unlimited possibilities.“ It is absurd to tell a shaggy-dog-story 


to a shaggy dog, because he is not risible. Risible canines are 
possible, one would suppose, but Bowser, being what he is, 
cannot laugh. Even a philosopher would have to be particularly 


Cf. the being of universals ante rem in the mind of God for Aquinas, 
and Whitehead’s primordial nature of God (Process and Reality, p. 521). 


2° “An actual entity never moves” (ibid., p. 113). Cf. Williams, 
op. cit., p. 178. But movement can occur within a particular and a move- 
ment is particular, 

26 See Richard Barber, “A Realistic Analysis of Possibility,” this Review, 
V (1952), 346-47: possibility, “generally involves both being and non 
being; one as a base or internal referent, the other as a goal or external refer- 
ent. The possible being of any entity has as its goal or external referent the 
actual being of the entity. We can conceive of that species of possibility, 
potentiality, because we can coriceive universals in abstraction from any 
given particular (the actual non-being of that entity, the universal, in the 
base, that particular) and as exemplified in some other particular related 
in a given way to the base (as goal or succeeding part of an inclusive 
particular—one in process of completion). See Everett J. Nelson, “A 
Defense of Substance,” Philosophical Review, LVI (1947), 500 ff., for sug- 
gestions about how the particular substance carries a disposition to act into 
action, thereby transcending the data-things studied in inquiry 
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obtuse not to learn that from experience.*” Apparently the 
admixture of particularity in the concrete world restricts actual 
combinations of universals to a more narrow range than what 
is logically or abstractly possible. 

3. Cause and effect—It is popular in current analyses of 
scientific methodology to relate causality in some way to the 
weaker notions of invariant or almost invariant connection. We 
must indicate how universals and particulars are entailed in the 
ontological ground of invariance. 

The potentialities of a particular are the directions in which 
it can develop as limited by whatever exists. In virtue of its limit- 
ing role, present actuality comes to be called a “cause” of what 
becomes. Since the effect is an exemplification of a complex 
universal from a set limited by the cause, its component universals 
tend to be related in a regular way to each other and to universals 
in larger particulars of which the effect is a part. Hence, there 
is invariance or approximate invariance both in the sequence of 
universals and their concurrence in any particular at any moment. 

The moments of a process which are taken as cause and 
effect must exemplify a determinate complex of universals if they 
are to be identified, but this does not mean that the moments 
are entirely distinct events between which some “necessary connec- 
tion” must be found which relates them invariably: “ . . . except 
for purposes of analysis and description, the cause is not.to be 
dissociated from the way of its operation.” Rather, “the ending 
point of the one event is the starting point of the other event,” ” 


*" Nelson, op. cit., p. 504: “In order that there may be genuine prog- 
nostic laws, there must be some objective matrix which transcends the data 
of experience and which will be the ground not only of the truth, but of 
the very significance, of scientific laws and generalizations.” We agree 
with Nelson that any data provide only a partial view of reality and 
carry with them the awareness of their incompleteness. But this does not 
necessarily mean that categories should not “stand for experiential traits of 
being” (“The relation of Logic to Metaphysics,” Philosophical Review, 
LVIII [1949], 2). 

** A. P. Ushenko, “The Principles of Causality,” Journal of Philos- 
ophy, L (1953), 89. 

** Justus Hartnack, “ Some’ Remarks on Causality,”’ Journal of Philos- 
ophy, L (1953), 471. It appears that Hartnack differs in significant prin- 
ciples from us, for we would hardly call a particular a point, though we 
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and there are tropes which transcend this commen limit. The 
necessity or invariance in the connection between cause and effect 
is nothing other than a function of the facts that both events are 
essential parts or stages in the process, making it what it is, and 
that things and processes in the world fall into natural types. 

Thus we speak of the potentialities of a thing in anticipation 
of what it may become; we speak of it as a cause in view of what 
it is in relation to what it can become; we speak of it as an effect 
in view of what it has become in relation to what it was. We 
speak of the particular as the same “it” in view of its enduring 
tropes or essence, despite the various additional tropes which it 
takes on in the past, present and future. 

The presence of potentialities, and their progressive, regular 
actualization through the continuity of cause and effect, are thus 
functions of the particularity of things. Were there only universals 
or only particulars, the relation of cause to effect would be entirely 
external. Universals are in themselves single and complete, hence 
cannot become anything else or have dynamic relations with 
anything else. Moreover, were there only particulars, one could 
not rationally expect one eventuality rather than another and the 
accumulation of scientific knowledge would have no practical use. 
Any particular, including a particular stage of a process, is unique 
in its particularity. Its mode of development reflects rather its 
nature, i.e., the universals it exemplifies. With Nominalism or 
Realism, change at best is a succession of self-contained entities, 
and we have already explored the difficulties of this view. ‘To 
avoid them, both universals and particulars must be accepted as 
elements of being. For example, diligence and toothy grins cannot 
become President, nor can an empty particular, J; but Johnny 
of the diligence and toothy grins can. 


Vi 


In summary, universals and particulars occur in every concrete 


thing, and particulars, exemplifying universals in various ways, 


might call it an event if we were concerned with its becoming. But a 
change entails complexity, while a point presumably does not 
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as a matter of fact display change. While change is a mode of 
being which is perhaps more striking to us, we cannot include 
it in a consistent intellectual system without including also both 
universals and particulars. As ultimate categories, the universal 
and the particular must be exhibited rather than defined, but 


they are indispensable in the exploration of categories entailed in 
the changes in things. 


Oregon State College. 





KNOWLEDGE OF OTHER MINDS 
NICHOLAS KARALIS 


‘en purpose of this essay is to prove that we have knowledge 
of other minds. | shall try to prove that we can know an act 
of thought which another mind is thinking, and that what we 
know or rethink is the same act of thought which another mind 
is thinking rather than one merely similar to it. Numerical same- 
ness is to be distinguished from similarity. If an event A happens 
twice in time as numerically the same, then it is not, in its “two” 
occurrences, merely similar (and numerically different). That is, 
if what are supposed to be two different things are numerically the 
same, they are really one and not two. 


It is my intention to prove that the act of belief “2 + 2 = 4” 
in Smith's mind is numerically the same as the act of belief 
“2 + 2 = 4” in Jones’s mind. That’ is, Smith can know or 


rethink in his own mind the (numerically) same act of belief 
“2 + 2= 4" which occurs in Jones's mind. I intend to show 
that “different” acts of thought can yet be numerically the same. 
This implies the rejection of the view that the only sense in which 
“different” acts of thought can be the same is the sense that they 
are similar instances of the same kind or class. The view that acts 
of thought can be the same only in the sense that they are similar 
is a mistaken view. The existence of a “difference” between acts 
of thought does not imply that they cannot be numerically the 
same. By an act of thought | mean a mental happening in a mind 
rather than the object of an act of thought, which is not itself a 
mental happening. 

If acts of belief which happen in two different minds can- 
not be numerically the same then no mind can know the act of 
thought which another mind is thinking. All that any mind can 
know is an act of thought which is similar to an act of thought 
which another mind is thinking. Every mind is shut off from 
sharing thoughts with every other mind and is confined to the 
prison cell of its own ideas; each mind's thoughts are private 
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and idiosyncratic. Hence Smith’s act of thought “2 + 2 = 4” 
is private to Smith and Jones's act of thought “2 + 2 = 4” is 
private to Jones. We will henceforth refer to Smith's act of 
thought “2 + 2 = 4” as the act of thought a in A’s mind and 
Jones's act of thought “2 + 2 = 4” as the act of thought b in B’s 
mind. 

The belief that acts of thought which occur in two different 
minds are not the same logically presupposes that the acts of 
thought must be compared. Only if acts of thought are com- 
pared, then, can they be known to be different. If an act of 
thought a in A’s mind is compared by A with an act of thought 
b in B’s mind and believed by A to be different, then the very 
same act of thought a must be known by A and the very same 
act of thought 6 in B’s mind must be known by A. Only if the 
same act of thought a and the same act of thought b is known 
by A, can a and b be compared by A. Only if an act of thought 
a and an act of thought b are compared can an act of thought a 
and an act of thought b be known to be different acts of thought. 

It is utterly impossible to compare acts of thought which are 
not known. For example, only if | know both the original Rem- 
brandt painting and the imitation of the original Rembrandt can I 
compare them and know them to be different. Therefore, only 
if an act of thought b in B’s mind is known by being re-thought 
by A in an act of thought which is numerically the same as the 
original act of thought b can the act of thought b in B’s mind and 
the act of thought a in A’s mind be compared by A and known 
to be different acts of thought. That is, only if an act of thought 
“2 4+ 2= 4" in Jones's mind is known by being re-thought by 
Smith in an act of thought which is numerically the same as the 


original act of thought “2 + 2 = 4” in Jones’s mind can Jones's 
act of thought “2 + 2 = 4” be compared by Smith with Smith's 


act of thought “2 + 2 = 4" and known by Smith to be different 
from his own act of thought. 


Hence, the belief that acts of thought which occur in two 
different minds are not the same logically implies the belief which 
is its contradictory, that acts of thought which occur in two 
different minds are the same. Therefore the belief that acts of 
thought which occur in two different minds are not the same is 
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false because it is logically self-contradictory. This belief is 
logically self-refuting in the sense that the belief in it logically 
implies the belief in its contradictory. We have seen that only 
if an act of thought a is known by being re-thought in an act of 
thought which is the same as an act of thought @ and only if an 
act of thought b is known by being re-thought in an act of thought 
which is the same as the act of thought b can the act of thought a 
and the act of thought b be compared and known to be different 
acts of thought. = This clearly presupposes that acts of thought 
which occur in two different minds are the same, 

Another decisive argument against the view that acts of 
thought occurring in two different minds cannot be numerically 
the same is that it is inconsistent with the fact that an error or 
false belief is one which ought to be rejected. If an act of belief 
cannot occur in two different minds and yet be numerically the 
same then an act of belief is a natural event. Now a natural event 
is a brute fact which merely occurs; it does not make sense to say 
that natural events such as the movements of the stars and planets 
ought or ought not to occur. The concepts “ought” and “ought 
not” cannot be meaningfully ascribed to natural events. The 
reason is that the concepts “ought” and “ought not” can only 
be meaningfully ascribed to events which can occur in two 
different minds as numerically the same. Since natural events 
are events which cannot occur in two different minds as 
numerically the same it follows that the concepts “ought” and 
“ought not” cannot be meaningfully ascribed to natural events. 
For example, when we say that a false belief is one which ought 
to be rejected, what we mean is that everyone ought to reject the 
(numerically) same false act of belief. That is, the false act of 
belief “2 + 2 5” which ought to be rejected by Smith ts 
numerically the same false act of belief which ought to be rejected 
by Jones and every other mind. The false act of belief which 
ought to be rejected by Smith is not private and peculiar to 
Smith. 

Since the value concepts “ought” and “ought not” can be 
meaningfully ascribed only to non-natural events and since the 
terms “ought” and “ought not” can be meaningfully ascribed to 


an error or a false belief it follows that an error or a false belief 
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is a non-natural event. Since an error or a false belief is a non- 
natural event it follows that an error or false belief can occur 
in two different minds as numerically the same. Therefore an 
act of thought is a non-natural event which can occur in two 
different minds as the same. It makes no sense to say that a 
belief ought or ought not to be rejected if the act of belief 
is a natural event which is a feeling or sensation. The reason is 
that a feeling or sensation is a brute fact which merely happens; 
it does not refer to a standard or ideal with reference to which 
the sensation ought to occur if it agrees with the standard or 
ought not to occur if it disagrees with the standard. 

Therefore, it makes no sense to say that a feeling or sensation 
ought or ought not to happen. The fact that a feeling or sensa- 
tion happens does not imply that it ought or ought not to happen. 
Since a true belief is one which ought to happen and a false 
belief is one which ought not to happen, and since it makes no 
sense to say that a feeling or sensation ought or ought not to 
happen, it follows that it makes no sense to say that a feeling 
or sensation is true or false. 

Since we have shown it to be true that an act of belief or 
judgment can happen in two different minds as numerically 
the same, it follows that an act of belief is a non-natural event. 
An act of thought can happen at two different points in time 
and in two different contexts as numerically the same. Since 
only non-natural events which can occur twice in time as 
numerically the same can be true or false, and since an act of 
belief is a non-natural event which can occur twice in time as the 
same, it follows that an act of belief can be true or false. There- 
fore, the objection that since an act of belief is a natural event 
which cannot occur twice in time as the same it follows that an 
act of belief cannot be true or false is fallacious. 

We conclude, therefore, that acts of thought which happen 
in two different minds can be numerically the same. Therefore an 
act of thought is not a feeling or sensation or any combination 
or product of feelings or sensations. Thinking is not the same 
as feeling. 


New Haven, Conn. 





KIERKEGAARD AND THE PROBLEM 
OF EXISTENTIAL PHILOSOPHY, I! 


LOUIS MACKEY 


a main attack is centered on the problem of truth.’ 
He accepts the view that truth consists in a correspondence between 
thought and the being which is its object. But he is careful to 
note that the character of the “being” intended makes a critical 
difference to the nature and availability of truth. We saw above 
that if thought and being are taken to mean the objective idea 
and essence respectively, the truth of their correspondence is 
nothing more than abstract identity. We saw also that this 
“truth” is never the property of any existing thinker and that it 
does not illumine his own being. Truth so defined is but does 
not exist. It is easy to see why concern for truth at this level 
tends to dissolve correspondence in coherence. 

If thought and being are defined as empirical thinking and 
being, the case is different. Here truth means the truth of the 
natural, social, and historical sciences. But it is equally true 
at this level that truth is not a reality. For the knowing subject 
and the object of his knowing are always contingently coming to 
be and passing away, so that empirical knowledge is varying and 
unconsummated. Truth is here an ideal, a desideratum, something 
pursued but never possessed. The best results of scientific cogni- 
tion are problematic (cf. Postscript 169-70) .’ 


’ For the first part of this paper, see this Review, IX (March 1956), 
404-19 

? Probability, on Kierkegaard’s analysis, is not an approach to 
certainty, but an uneraseable question mark over all empirical knowledge. 
Probability and certainty, he argues, are qualitatively different. Certainty 
is not the highest point on a continuous scale of quantitatively graded 


“probabilities. Probability does not pass over into certainty by degrees. 
The series, 1/2 + 1/4 + 1/8 + 1/16... , in @ sense approaches but does 
not reach 1. But in another sense, since between any finite member 


of the series and 1 there is an infinite number of other members, the 
series never really approaches 1. Analogously, no degree of probability, 
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Both the above definitions—rationalistic and empiricistic 
focus on the objective aspect of truth. Truth is that property of 
our knowledge by which it most faithfully and with the least 
admixture of subjectivity re-presents its object. The ideal of 
objectivity is the point at which the knowing subject's inter- 
ference in the fidelity of cognitive representation becomes a negli- 
gible constant or a calculable variant. Thinking strives to immolate 
itself in pure transparency to its object. Yet no such transparency 
is possible for finite beings, and to try to calculate one’s own 
interference in the objectivity of his knowledge entails an infinite 
regress. 

The ideal of objective truth 





has no relation to the existing subjectivity; and while we are 
always confronted with the difficult question of how the existing 
subjectivity slips into this objectivity, where subjectivity is the pure 
abstract subjectivity [the negligible or calculable cognitive subject 
iiberhaupt| (which again is an objective determination and does not 
denote any existing man), it is certain that the existing subjectivity 
more and more evaporates. (Postscript 112) 


The ideal of objective truth is impossible to achieve and 
deceptive to pursue. Truth only can exist in and by the individual's 
apprehension of it. Truth may well be in general, but it can 
only be understood in particular. Each individual man is some- 
thing more and something less than consciousness-in-general, and 
each individual man must freely and originally appropriate what- 
ever truth can truly be said to exist for him. “To believe an 
ideality on the word of another is like laughing at a joke because 
someone has said that it was funny, not because one has under- 
stood it” (Postscript 289). To accept a philosophy because of 


regardless how high, actually approaches certainty. The highest probability 
is still uncertain, and the most probable hypothesis, if it is not so close 
to certainty as to be absolutely certain, remains absolutely uncertain. But 
a probability which cannot be graded higher or lower as it approaches 
more or less closely to an absolute standard cannot be measured at all. 
The concept of probability vaporizes itself unless it is given a stipulative 
definition within postulated limits. The inevitable arbitrariness of stich 
limits confirms and heightens the problematic character of all scientific 
knowledge (cf. Postscript 25-31; Fragments 76). 
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the ponderous authority of the philosopher or because there are 
no discoverable flaws in his logic is in the one case a prostitution 
of a man’s freedom and in the other a mere formal acceptance 
of something that has not been wrought in the material of his 
own being—and is therefore not true for him who accepts it. 

This is the ground for Kierkegaard’s insistence that a decision 
is necessary between the objective and the subjective pursuit of 
truth. To attend only to the objective side, the what, of truth 
is by minimizing one’s appropriation to arrive perhaps at some- 
thing vast in extent and formally certain—which is not true for 
the subject. To attend to the manner of one's appropriation, the 
how, of truth is to lose in objectivity, not to know so much or so 
accurately—but at any rate to have made the little one does know 
intimately and exhaustively his own (cf. Postscript 171). For 
the existing individual, therefore, subjectivity is truth (Postscript 
169-224, 306). 

We must go slowly and be careful, even at the cost of repeat- 
ing ourselves. This is the point at which Kierkegaard is most often 
misunderstood and reduced to an absurdity he did not intend. 
“Subjectivity is truth” needs to be cautiously interpreted in the 
light of its whole context. “Subjectivity” for Kierkegaard does 
not mean the angularity that attaches to every man, the quirks 
of temperament to which we are all subject and have to do our 
best to live with. Nor does it mean the capriciousness of wish 
and will that intermittently inclines us to one or another folly 
(Postscript 116-17). To call this kind of subjectivity truth, and 
to speak in this sense of the “subjective thinker,” would be the 
most blatant self-contradiction and would make nonsense out of 
truth and thinking both.’ 

“Subjectivity” refers rather to the process by which the 
individual appropriates what he thinks, and so brings the truth 
into existence. It is neither thoughtless, like private eccentricity, 
nor impersonal, like objective knowledge (cf. Postscript 147-62, 


* Relevant also at this point is Kierkegaard’s insistence that thinking 
cannot begin “immediately with the immediate.” To do so would be to 
think by accident, or by a circumstantial or temperamental coincidence, 
that is, not to think at all. For thinking is always a deliberate conscious 
activity. Cf. Postscript 102. 
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178, 178n., 180-83). The “subjective thinker,” in Kierkegaard’s 
words, has a “double reflection” (Postscript 68). In so far as he 
thinks, he abstracts from existence and works for objectivity. 
But the more objective and abstract his thinking becomes, the 
more tenuous are its ties with existence and the existing thinker. 
He becomes increasingly conscious of his own irrelevance to the 
object of his thought. “What good would it do me,” Kierkegaard 
wrote, “if truth stood before me, cold and naked, not caring 
whether | recognized her or not, and producing in me a shudder 
of fear rather than a trusting devotion?” * 

The subjective thinker realizes that truth must be independent 
of his own particularity in order to be true. “All wisdom of life,” 
says Kierkegaard, “is abstraction” (Postscript 381n.). But he is 
also aware of the other proposition: that truth must be integrated 
with his own being in order to exist. “Only the truth which 
edifies is truth for you” (Kither/Or Il, 294). That which edifies 
is that which “builds up” (opbygge). Only when the truth builds 
a man up, only when it becomes constitutive of his personal 
existence, does the truth really exist. When a man thinks, he 
thinks the possible, but he must at the same time, in accord with 
the structure of action discussed above, be always translating the 
possibilities he thinks into actuality. The existing thinker can 
abstract from himself and his existence only momentarily, and 
even then he exists and must re-acquire the consciousness of his 
existence in relation to the abstraction he contemplates (cf. Post- 
script 67, 170). 

Hence the “double reflection”’—the reflection of thinking 
away from the self toward objectivity, possibility, and the second 
reflection of action toward the subject and his actuality. These 
two aspects of the one process of subjective thinking cannot be 
separated. If they are, there is nothing left but abstract possibility 
on the one side and an unexamined life on the other. Nor can 
the appropriation—to be understood in the literal sense of “making 
one’s own’—be postponed until thought has finished its work 
(cf. Postscript 101-06). It is impossible for a man to think about 





* The Journals of Soren Kierkegaard, tr. Alexander Dru, No. 22, p. 15. 
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the good until he formulates his ethical system and then and 
then only (perhaps when he is fifty) begin to make moral decisions. 
From antiquity, Kierkegaard observes, skeptics have been dis- 
quieted by the uncertainty of knowledge and at the same time 
have recommended an easy compliance with local customs in 
regard to moral conduct—revealing thereby the distractedness 
of their thinking.” A man exists while he thinks, and a thinking 
that is not brought into engagement with his existence is simply 
fatuous. 

For whatever other purposes objectivity may be desirable in 
itself (and Kierkegaard never denies that there are such purposes, 
in the sciences, for example), it is of all things not the ne plus 
ultra of philosophical wisdom. <A philosophy that is to be rele- 
vant to existence must be made relevant to existence by the philos- 
opher in the very activity of philosophizing. By his double reflec- 
tion he gives evidence of his presence in that tension of thought 
and action where, it was said above, philosophy has its being. 

It is not the end of all intelligibility, therefore, when Kierke- 
gaard defines truth as “an objective uncertainty held fast in an 
appropriation process of the most passionate inwardness” (Post- 
script 182)—-provided, that is, we understand what he means 
by “objective uncertainty” and “passionate inwardness.” 

The goal of thinking is objective truth. But when the think- 
ing is that of an existing human being, objective truth is brought 
into a paradoxical relationship with existence. This is the same 
paradox we noted earlier: what is eternally (essentially) true and 
certain, when it is apprehended by an individual thinking and 
living in time, loses its certainty. Every objectivity is also an 
uncertainty from the standpoint of existence (Postscript 183). 

Yet it is existence which must be, in Kierkegaard’s words, 
“jnterpenetrated” by thought. Existence demands action, and 
action means decision and commitment. But no man acts when 
he acts uncertainly, almost decides, just about commits himself, 
very nearly comes to the point of doing something, ete. Every 
genuine action commits the actor to more than thought can war- 
rant and with more assurance than thought can provide. A man 


5 Ibid., No. 426. 
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acts by embracing an objective uncertainty with inward 
concern for its actualization. He does not by acting efface the 
objective uncertainty of, let us say, the ideal to which he devotes 
himself. But in the full consciousness of its uncertainty he never- 
theless acts, and what is objectively uncertain (perhaps his ideal 
is an illusion) is subjectively assured of realization in his own exist- 
ence. Because by his active appropriation he brings truth into 
existence, he cam give it in his own decisions the certainty it lacks 
in his thought (Postscript 304-05, 304n.). 

This is what it means to appropriate an objective uncertainty 
with passionate inwardness. Kierkegaard calls passion “the 
interest in existing,” defined by the intersection of thought and 
existence (Postscript 313; 276-78). When a man envisions his 
possibilities for action in all their uncertainty and still has the 
moral concern to go ahead and act, then he has acted with passion. 
Only an examined life is worth living. But without passion, the 
examined life easily ceases to be life at all and slips into an indefi- 
nite parenthesis of reflection. Thought and action must be held 
together in existence by passion. When it is said, therefore, that 
truth is subjectivity, emotional or volitional chaos is not being 
set in the place of objective thinking. What is meant is that 
truth is not a matter of thinking alone, but exists only in the 
“existential dialectic’—the double reflection—in the dialectical 
tension of thought and action within the subject himself (cf. Post- 
script 79n.). Objectivity is not banished from thought, but its 
limitations and inadequacies are existentially clarified, and its 
relation to actuality is made fast in the act of personal appropria- 
tion. 

The “passionate appropriation of objective uncertainty” is an 
intensely personal kind of truth, yet it is not without witness in 
the history of philosophy. Kierkegaard was understandably fond 
of recurring to Socrates in this connection: 


In the principle that subjectivity, inwardness, is the truth, there 
is comprehended the Socratic wisdom, whose everlasting merit it was 
to have become aware of the essential significance of existence, of 
the fact that the knower is an existing individual. For this reason 
Socrates was in the truth by virtue of his ignorance. ... The Socratic 
ignorance gives expression to the objective uncertainty attaching to the 
truth, while his inwardness in existing is the truth. (Postscript 183) 
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Another example, not cited by Kierkegaard, is found in Kant’s 
treatment of moral freedom. Kant is aware of nothing so much 
as of the “objective uncertainty” of freedom. Time and again he 
renounces the possibility of a theoretical proof of freedom. But 
time and again he also recalls the practical necessity for freedom. 
Without freedom there is no morality and no selfhood. If there 
is no freedom, it is impossible for me to be a man. The Kantian 
demand for freedom is the demand of the whole practical side of 
man for room to exist in. And while the theoretical knowledge of 
freedom is left forever pending, the moral man goes on to prove 
his freedom to himself at least by practising it. The formality 
and occasional obtuseness of Kant’s manner should not blind us 
to the existential passion with which he embraces the objective 
uncertainty of moral freedom. 

Once the possibility of subjective thinking is made clear, 
however, we have still not shown how existential philosophy is 
possible. Philosophical thinking must be communicable, but the 
individual and personal character of subjective truth raises definite 
problems in this direction. We have touched in our discussion 
upon three meanings of thought in Kierkegaard: pure thought, 
objective (abstractive) thinking, and subjective (appropriative ) 
thinking. We need to sketch the different meanings of commu- 
nication corresponding to these different modes of thought. 

At the level of pure thought there is no communication at 
all. The only “mind” at this level is the pure ego, and the only 
“thought” is the objective idea identical with essence. The pure 
ego is a simple unity to which the objective idea is eternally 
present. Ideas do not pass from one subject to another, for there 
is only one subject and no possibility of movement. There is no 
activity here, no existing beings, no concrete thinking or teaching 
or learning—and no communication (Postscript 68n.). 

Objective thinking takes place in existence, where the activity 
of communication is possible. But the more objective the think- 
ing becomes, the more direct and straightforward is the form of 
communication. We noticed above how objective knowledge aims 
at the reduction of personal appropriation to a minimum. ‘To the 
extent that this reduction is successful, the communication of 
objective knowledge tends to become a simple exchange of ideas 
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at a purely intellectual level, its appropriation a formal assent to 
correct propositions. Indeed, so long as its objectivity is unim- 
paired, objective knowledge is quite indifferent to the way it is 
apprehended. The results that cost a researcher a lifetime of 
experimentation can be appropriated in half an hour by a 
student. And they are just as true, just as much knowledge for 
the latter as for the former. That is in fact why the researcher 
spent his life acquiring the results, so that others could pick them 
up as a matter of course. It is a success for objective knowledge 
when its apprehension has become a triviality. 

At its maximum the communication of objective knowledge 
approaches a negation of communication. Its goal is the sharing 
of cognitive subjects in a common intentionality, or the possession 
by them of formally identical intentionalities of a common essence. 
But all cognitive subjects, simply qua cognitive, are themselves 
formally identical. The difference between subjects that is essen- 
tial to a genuine activity of communicating is suppressed by 
abstraction—so that there is no more that one man can com- 
municate to the other, because they have nothing that is not 
already in common. The end of objective communication (which 
of course is never reached as long as men continue to be men) is 
the silence of eternity, the mute identity of pure thought and pure 
being in the pure ego. As thinking gets more objective, concrete 
subjects lose their concreteness and melt together, so that (if it 
actually could achieve its end) objective thinking would be “aware 
only of itself and . . . not in the strict sense of the word a form of 
communication at all” (Postscript 70). 

But what of the communication of subjective truth? Here the 
problem is how a particular existing thinker transmits his per- 
sonal appropriation of the truth—the only truth that exists for 
him—to another such existing thinker. We saw that the sub- 
jective thinker is one who stands always in the dialectic of the 
double reflection—one who thinks and also embodies his thinking. 
“In thinking he thinks the universal; but as existing in this 
thought and as assimilating it in his inwardness, he becomes more 
and more subjectively isolated” (Postscript 68). By his appropria- 
tion of what he thinks, the subjective thinker makes it uniquely 
his own and apparently not negotiable. Objective truth, because 
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it belongs to no one in particular, is shared by all indifferently. 
Subjective truth, bound up as it is with the individuality of the 
thinker, constitutive of his being as this particular person, does 
not seem to be shareable at all. 

Obviously a man cannot communicate his existential appro- 
priation of his thought. No man can or may hand over his being 
to another; no man can or may be for another man what each 
man can and must be for himself—namely, himself. But if the 
thinker translates his personal truth back into eternal verities, 
then it ceases to be the particular existing truth he desired to com- 
municate. It reverts to abstraction, and the purpose of existential 
communication is not the transmission of abstractions. It would 
appear that subjective thinking gets caught in the toils of sub- 
jectivity and winds up, like pure thought itself, mute and 
unutterable. 

Nevertheless it is Kierkegaard’s contention that the existential 
thinker can and does communicate. But he communicates in- 
directly, in a form that is appropriate to the form of his thinking 
itself. Just as the existing individual manages to combine 
thinking and action, so his communication must combine the 
intelligibility of objective thought with the urgency of the demand 
for action. 

All communication between men must operate in the medium 
of ideas and concepts—in the realm of possibilities. That truth 
which the individual has brought into existence by transforming 
it from possibility to actuality must, if it is to be communicated, 
be reconstituted as possibility. But, and this is the crucial point, 
it must not be presented as an object for contemplation alone, 
but in such a way that it recommends itself to the recipient of 
the communication as a possibility for him. As subjective truth 
depends for its being on the manner of its apprehension, so an 
indirect communication depends for its effectiveness on the manner 
in which it communicates its content. Truth communicated as 
possibility must be such as to compel the recipient to face the 
problem of actualizing it (cf. Postscript 282-307 passim, 320-21). 

That this is a necessity in the case of subjective truth is easily 
seen from the side of the recipient. Obviously I have not under- 
stood the communication of a subjective thinker until | have 
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appropriated for myself that truth which he offered to me as a 
possibility. If 1 become an admirer, an oath-taking disciple, or 
a critical connoisseur of his thought, then I have missed the 
whole point and there is no truth in me. “Whatever is great in 
the sphere of the universally human must therefore not be 
communicated as a subject for admiration, but as an ethical 
requirement, ... A communication in the form of the possible 
operates in terms of the ideal man... whose relationship to 
every individual man is that of a requirement” (Postscript 320-21). 

Lest it be thought that this is didacticism, it should be noted 
that the “ethical requirement” is not that the recipient model his 
conduct on a certain set of rules, as opposed to some other. A 
philosophy is not a moral code. To make it such, and in this 
way, would be false both to the uncertainty of human knowledge 
and to the right and duty of the recipient to realize the truth for 
himself. The requirement imposed by indirect communication is 
simply that the recipient exist as a man, that he create his own 
truth out of his own life, experience, and knowledge, of which 
this particular communication is one part. The truthful reception 
of an indirect communication is neither submission to precept nor 
the compilation of a Festschrift, but a re-examination and re-appro- 
priation of one’s own truth in the light of what is communicated. 

It is easy enough to see the need for such communication. 
But how it is done is another matter. Kierkegaard argues that 
the indirect communication must be doubly reflected, by analogy 
to the double reflection of the subjective thinker. By a first 
reflection the author of the communication conceives his content 
as a possibility and gives it expression in language. The articula- 
tion of an idea is inseparable from understanding it qua idea. But 
by a second reflection, the form of his communication must express 
his existential relation to what he communicates, the manner in 
which he understands himself in terms of it, the mode in which 
he has appropriated it himself. 

This in turn signals the recipient that he must not under- 
stand the communication directly, as a system of ideas to be read 
off for their objective content alone, but that he is required to re- 
make his own existence in the context of this new communication. 
This is not to identify understanding with acceptance. The recipi- 
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ent may very well understand the communication in such a way 
as to reject it. But he has at any rate not understood it until he 
has explored in the passion of his own inwardness its significance 
for his existence. 

The concrete mechanisms by which such « communication 
is effected are many. Kierkegaard himself makes use of a great 
variety of methods: ‘mystifying language, irony and humor, 
pseudonyms, story-telling, apparent frivolity, etc. But none of 
these particular methods is essential to the form of indirect 
communication. The method of straightforward argument can 
be the vehicle for an indirect communication as well as any other, 
as it is, for example, in large sections of the Postscript and The 
Concept of Dread. 

Indirect communication, therefore, may be characterized 
formally apart from an extended discussion of particular methods, 
which may be as manifold as the imaginations of their authors. 
One way Kierkegaard characterizes it is to say that an indirect com- 
munication is a communication “without results” (cf. Postscript 
121-25, 216-17). A direct communication communicates “results” 
in the form of concepts and propositions. A scientist publishes 
a paper when he has experimentally verified a solution to one 
of the problems of his science. What the subjective thinker 
communicates, however, is not an objective result, but a demand 
for inward understanding. He offers problems instead of solving 
problems. 

"Kierkegaard (to take him as exemplifying his own theory) 
regarded it as his task to “create difficulties” in the way of exist- 
ence, since everyone else was busy making life easy—disastrously 
easy—by handing out pat answers to existential questions (Post- 
script 165-67). The acuity of his dialectical reasoning and the 
apparent dogmatism of some of his statements may be confusing 
at first, but careful reading of Kierkegaard reveals (as | hope 
will be even clearer at the end of this discussion) that he never 
answers any of the existential questions he puts. His dialectic 
and his energetic affirmation are all for the sake of elaborating 
the problems themselves. How could a man answer problems in 
the sphere of thought when the problems are the sort that (on 
his own insistence) only arise in existence? The power of 
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Kierkegaard’s argument and the forcefulness of his assertions, 
plus the complete absence of “results,” were calculated to make 
the reader aware of such problems and oblige him to wring out 
his own solution of them. 

Of course this is not the whole of what is communicated by 
the subjective thinker. There is a dialectic here. Even if his 
communication were nothing but a series of questions, it would 
be something of a “result” to have formulated the questions. Short 
of gibberish, there is no way of avoiding the presence of objective 
content in what one says. Nor is it desirable to do so, inasmuch 
as some objective content and some direct understanding of it 
must be present in any communication. Kierkegaard for example 
intends that his propositions be understood like any other 
propositions, that his arguments be followed like any other 
arguments, and so forth. But the point is that it is not only 
the objective meaning of propositions and arguments that is being 
communicated. The meaning is the objective means by which a 
further truth is conveyed. But the perception of this truth requires 
the recipient to go beyond understanding the objective meaning, 
to the appropriation of this meaning-content in “passionate 
inwardness.” 

As for the subjective thinker there is no way to escape the 
dialectic of thought and his existence in his thinking itself, so in in- 
direct communication there is no way out of the analogous dialec- 
tical situation. That is what makes the communication indirect. 
That is why (in Kierkegaard’s second characterization of it) the 
practice of indirect communication is an art. It is the “deceptive” 
nature of art to relate the artist and his audience by setting a dis- 
tance between them (aesthetic distance). Every work of art means 
more than it says. It must be “doubly reflected,” its immediate 
form and content must be related by the viewer (or hearer or 
reader) to himself and his own vision of life, before he can under- 
stand what the artist is communicating. What the artist does 
through the medium of sensuous form the existential philosopher 
does through the medium of propositions and arguments (cf. 
Postscript 67-74). 

If, therefore, a human being can sustain a meaningful relation 
to existence in his thinking, and if he can communicate his thinking 
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in a way that does not violate its existential character, then an 
existential philosophy is a real possibility. To demonstrate this 
possibility on Kierkegaard’s terms was the whole object of this 
section of our discussion. But we have actually said little about 
the concrete character of existential philosophy. This is the object 
of our concluding section. 


Ill. Existential Philosophy. 


From the preceding discussion we can now infer the following 
characteristics of existential philosophy. 

1. The difficulty in existential thinking, Kierkegaard says, 
is “to interpenetrate one’s existence with consciousness, at one 
and the same time eternal and as if far removed from existence 
and yet also present in existence and in the process of be- 
coming "We have seen, in our discussion of the dialectic 
of thought and its appropriation, how this is effected, how “exist- 
ence itself combines thinking with existing, in so far as the thinker 
exists” (Postscript 273, 274). 

The importance of the dialectical nature of existential thinking 
cannot be over-emphasized. In addition to intellectual acuity, the 
existential thinker requires, Kierkegaard says, imagination, feeling, 
and passion. Especially passion, without which he cannot think 
existence while existing (Postscript 312-13). It is in and by 
passion that a man iruly apprehends what Kierkegaard calls the 
“qualitative disjunction” —the fact that he is both a thinker and 
therefore abstracting from existence, and at the same time existing 
and concerned to understand his existence. 

Now this qualitative disjunction is undoubtedly itself a 
structural characteristic of human existence. Kierkegaard did not 
regard existence as structureless and unintelligible. Unless we 
affirm the presence of the form of Man in each individual man, 
he says, we are reduced on this side of understanding to the 
desperate silence of skepticism and on the side of action to the 
desperate opportunism of the Sophists (Fragments 30). The 
difficulty with thinking existence is not that it has no intelligible 
structure, but that concrete existence is more than its structure 
(Postscript 295). A thinker may very well apprehend and express 
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abstractly this structure of existence, the qualitative disjunction. 
He may speak correctly and at length about the essence of exist- 
ence—but he is not for that reason an existential philosopher. 
lor he has not understood existence existentially. He has not 
lived in the qualitative disjunction and there appropriated the 
truth of existence with passion. To speak correctly about exist- 
ence and to philosophize existentially are two different things. 

Not every “philosophy of existence,” therefore, is necessarily 
a case of existential philosophy. For it is possible to philosophize 
unexistentially about existence. On the other hand, many philos- 
ophers who do not explicitly discuss the same concepts or share 
the same “results” as the Ezistenz philosophers have nevertheless 
philosophized in the existential manner. Kant and Socrates, men- 
tioned above, are but two examples, to whom many more could 
be added from the history of human thought. For if it is anything 
at all, existential philosophy as Kierkegaard defines it is not the 
name for a set of doctrines or a group of like-minded men who 
write about Ezistenz, Angst, Verzweiflung, etc.—it is neither a 
system nor a school, but the name for a way of wrestling with those 
problems of the meaning of man’s existence that have concerned 
every major thinker. 

The job of the existential piilosopher, as opposed to the 
“philosopher of existence,” is to “understand himself in his exist- 
ence” (Postscript 314). The distinction of thinking and existence 
cannot be only the object of his thinking, it must first and foremost 
be present in his thinking. His thinking must be not only trans- 
parent to its object (the aim of objective knowledge), it must 
also be transparent to itself. Here again it is the subjective factor, 
the how, that makes existential thinking existential. If a philos- 
opher forgets this, his thought loses reality, and his truth does 
not exist, 

The difference between objective and existential thinking 
Kierkegaard expresses in yet another way: 


While abstract thought seeks to understand the concrete abstractly, 
the subjective thinker has conversely to :ndersiand the abstract con- 
cretely. Abstract thought turns away from concrete men to 
consider men in general; the subjective thinker seeks to understand 
the abstract determination of being human in terms of this particular 
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existing human being. Every human being must be assumed 
in essential possession of what essentially belongs to being a man. 
The task of the subjective thinker is to transform himself into an 
instrument that clearly and definitely expresses in existence whatever 
is essentially human. (Postscript 315, 318) 


In so far as it gives utterance to what is “essentially” human, 
existential philosophy will possess the objectivity and the uni- 
versality necessary to intelligible discourse. By its very objectivity 
and universality it reveals its relevance to all men and not just 
to the philosopher. But the “essence of man” as communicated 
by the existential philosopher will not have finality; it will not 
take the form of a definitive ontology of existence. For it is the 
universal objective structure of human existence as understood in 
his existence by a particular human being. And if this structure 
is to be understood by other men, they must in turn make their 
own individual appropriations of it. 

The truth of human existence is never captured once for all, 
ordine geometrico demonstrala, so that philosophers may eventu- 
ally retire to the untroubled enjoyment of their inheritance. 
There is a profound certainty attaching to the individual's living 
understanding of his existence. But this certainty is not a place 
where we can individually or as a group remain. It is a place at 
which we must, as individuals and each individual many times, 
repeatedly arrive. 

2. Existential philosophy, in its communication as well as 
in its appropriation, is a work of freedom. Kierkegaard writes 
that “. . . just as the subjective existing thinker has made himself 
free through the reduplication given his reflection”—his ap- 
propriation of the truth of existence—‘so the secret of all 
communication consists precisely in emancipating the recipi- 
ent. . .” (Postscript 69). 

When he appropriates the truth with passion and makes it 
a constituent of his being, the thinker “makes himself free.” The 
act of subjective understanding, because it is a decision and a 
commitment, is also the ethical act of self-determination. When 
he translates a possibility of thought into the actuality of his 
personal existence, when he understands the truth by living in it, 
a man gains both understanding (as a thinker) and authentic 
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individuality (as a man). And the achievement of individuality 
through one’s action is the concrete exercise of freedom. Freedom 
as the possibility of such action (the essence of freedom) is the 
abstract condition of individuality. The attainment of individu- 
ality by the passionate inward actualization of the truth is the 
existential consummation of freedom (cf. The Concept of Dread, 
passim). 

The existential philosopher's communication, therefore, must 
be faithful to the freedom of its recipient, “lest through being 
too extraordinarily communicative he should succeed in transform- 
ing a learner's existence into something different from what a 
human existence in general has any right to be” (Postscript 78). 

The nature of existential truth demands that it be apprehended 
by every individual in the privacy of his own freedom. It is neither 
communicated nor apprehended “directly,” but by the detour of 
translation, from actuality to possibility on the part of the 
communicator, and from possibility to actuality on the part of the 
recipient. Existential truth cannot and must not retain an im- 
personal self-identity in the process of communication, or it 
ceases to be existential, and the recipient of it is defrauded at once 
of the truth and of his freedom. It is the meaning of existential 
truth that it makes men free. When a thinker “succeeds” in 
communicating it directly, he succeeds only in enslaving the recipi- 
ent to an illusion. 

The simple intellectual relationship of man to man that is 
possible and even desirable in the sciences and in disciplines like 
mathematics and formal logic is out of place in existential. phi- 
losophy. Here the intellectual situation is complicated by the 
presence of a moral factor, so that the legitimate desire to 
communicate must not transform itself into the desire to communi- 
cate at any cost, to think for another man so as to reduce him 
to a state of dependence. Whatever he may owe him in an 
intellectual sense, no man can or dare be in debt to another for 
that truth which can only exist in so far as he himself brings it 
into being. Every act of communication, by which a thinker 
advances with the truth he has earned in the exercise of his 
freedom, must be accompanied by an act of withdrawal that leaves 
the recipient room for the necessary exercise of his freedom. Too 
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great a concern for recognition, too much eagerness to make 
disciples, is a sign that a thinker has ceased to think and communi- 
cate existentially—just as, we saw above, too much willingness 
to admire and to take oaths on the word of another is a self- 
deception on the part of the recipient. 

It is understandable that Kierkegaard regarded Socrates as 
the greatest of all teachers and the prototype of indirect communi- 
cation (cf. Fragments, Ch. 1). In the Socratic dialogues of 
Plato, Socrates’ interlocutors never come to the acceptance of a 
doctrine. Problems are raised, examined, and left unsolved. But 
in the course of the dialectic the interlocutors are purged of their 
“double ignorance”; they come to a genuine awareness of what 
they do not know—that awareness which Socrates remarked made 
him the wisest man in Athens. If on the basis of this honest 
apprehension of ignorance they go on to positive enlightenment, 
they do so themselves by giving birth to the truth out of their 
own souls. This is the existential validity of the doctrine of 
recollection and the maieutic methed: that knowledge comes not 
from the teacher but from the learner, and that the teacher, by 
dialectically removing the obstacles in its way, is only the occasion 
of the truth and not its cause. 

The communication of existential philosophy is true to the 
dialectic of personal and impersonal factors in the relation of 
teacher and learner. There is an important respect in which the 
personal reality of the teacher is not of interest to the learner, 
and vice versa (cf. Postscript 289). Itis ideas and not personalities 
that they share. But the teacher and the learner are both 
interested in themselves personally, and only when they are so 
concerned does the exchange of ideas become a process of educa- 
tion. The teacher is concerned with his reality as a teacher, and 
the learner with his reality as a learner. But their relationship 
is destroyed if the teacher tries to learn for the learner and if the 
learner desires to take over the truth ready-made from the teacher. 

The master and his disciple may have all their ideas in common 
and never communicate. Teacher and learner may disagree at 
every point and yet communicate. For they reason together, but 
they appropriate alone. Disagreement is in fact of greater edu- 
cational value than agreement; we learn more from those we 
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argue with than from those we can always say “Yes” to or who 
always say “Yes” tous. Itis with difficulty that the disciple breaks 
with the master, but it is only in the breaking-away that the process 
of learning is fulfilled in truth. 

An existential philosophy is the work of the creative individual, 
isolated in his freedom, and is only communicated across that 
gulf which their freedom cuts between men. Every re- 
appropriation of it is a re-creation, an original apprehension of 
the eternal essential truth by a free but finite spirit. It is no more 
to be desired than it is likely to happen, that philosophers should 
gradually, by the accumulated results of generations of thinkers, 
come into the millenium of perfect agreement and take their 
rest. Presumably the ideal of medical research would be the cessa- 
tion of medical research in an era of perfect health. But the 
ideal of existential philosophizing is the re-creation of truth anew 
in every individual as long as men continue to exist. 

3. Kierkegaard himself expressed briefly his own ideal of 
existential philosophy, and we might well conclude by taking note 
of it. He writes, “While the Hegelian System goes on and becomes 
an existential philosophy in sheer distraction of mind, and what 
is more, is finished—without having an ethics (where existence 
properly belongs), the more simple philosophy which is pro- 
pounded by an existing individual for existing individuals, will 
more especially emphasize the ethical” (Postscript 110). 

Philosophy is not made for God or for pure egos to con- 
template, but for men to live by. It is a work of man, made 
for the benefit of men. Even its concern for Being is from the 
standpoint and for the sake of human beings, not from the stand- 
point of Being and certainly not for the sake of Being—which, 
if it needs anything, can scarcely need our philosophy. All talk 
about reality is not an essence-eye view of essence, but a man’s 
view of reality and his place in it. 

But the life of man is the area of ethical inquiry, where 
“ethical” is taken in the largest sense. “The stamp of the ethical 
is what every existing individual has the right to expect of all that 
calls itself wisdom” (Postscript 274). The ethical man, confront- 
ing the eternal in the form of futurity, in the ceaseless tension to 
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actualize his possibilities, is therefore engaged in what Kierkegaard 
calls a “persistent striving” to realize the truth of his existence. 


As soon as it is remembered that philosophizing does not consist in 
addressing fantastic beings in fantastic language, but that those to 
whom the philosopher addresses himself are human beings; so that 
we have not to determine fantastically in abstracto whether striving 
is something lower than the systematic finality or vice versa, but 
that the question is what existing beings, in so far as they are 
existing, must be content with: then persistent striving will be the 
only thing that does not contain a disillusionment. (Postscript 110) 


The reason for philosophizing existentially is not the ideal 
superiority of such a way of thinking. The ideal of persistent 
striving for the truth is not “morally better” than the ideal of 
absolute truth. It is a question of what is relevant to the situation 
ofaman. A persistent striving for the truth of one’s own being 
is ontologically superior just in so far as it is the only kind of 
philosophizing that is faithful to the nature of man’s existence. 
“If a man occupied himself, all his life through, solely with logic, 
he would nevertheless not become logic; he must therefore him. 
self exist in different categories” (Postscript 86). Whatever else 
a man may think about—that he may think about many things 
there is no doubt— it is certain that existential thinking is neces- 
sary if he is to understand himself. For the purpose of under- 
standing himself and his existence—for the purpose of acquiring 
wisdom—a persistent striving for the truth is the only means at 


hand. 


In the ethical sense . the persistent striving represents the con- 
sciousness of being an existing individual; the constant learning is 
the expression for the incessant realization, in no moment complete 
as long as the subject is in existence; the subject is aware of this 
fact, and hence is not deceived. But Greek philosophy always had 
a relation to ethics. Hence it was not imagined that the principle 
of being always a learner was a great discovery, or the enthusiastic 
enterprise of a particular distinguished individual, for it was neither 
more nor less than the realization that a human being is an existing 
individual, which it is no great merit to be aware of, but which 
it is thoughtless to forget. (Postscript 110-11) 


Kierkegaard continually reverenced the Greek thinkers whose 
philosophy was their life and whose life expressed thieir philosophy. 
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For every cut he takes at Hegel there is a sentence in praise of the 
Greeks. He rejoiced in Socrates’ actually “dying away from the 
world” in accord with his belief, as opposed to the professor who, 
though he accepts the Socratic doctrine of immortality, lives quite 
comfortably in the world and has never entertained the slightest 
thought of dying away from it. Likewise, he respected the Stoics 
with their calm withdrawal, the Epicureans’ unbridled joy in life, 
and even the puppy-dog antics and vulgarity of a cynic like 
Diogenes. This, for all its naivete, is philosophy, and not the 
manufacture of books and talk. “In Greece, philosophizing was 
a mode of action, and the philosopher was therefore an existing 
individual. He may not have possessed a great amount of knowl- 
edge, but what he did know he knew to some profit, because he 
busied himself early and late with the same thing” (Postscript 295). 

What Kierkegaard wanted was not the end of philosophical 
thinking, but a restitution of thought to its place in intimate con- 
junction with action. Philosophy, he thought, must be an insepa- 
rable union of the intellectual and the ethical, if it is to be the activi- 
ty of a man and not of a disembodied mind. His ideal of philosophy 
as a persistent striving (ethical) after truth (intellectual) is no more 
than a translation of the ancient ideal of philosophy as the love 
(ethical) of wisdom (intellectual). The irony and the tragedy of 
Hegel is that he too attempted the construction of an existential 
philosophy, but fell prey to an overweening intellectualism and 
wound up spinning out a system that was neither pure énough to 
be logic nor convincing enough to explain existence. Respecting 
Hegel as a man who essayed great things and failed (Postscript 
100n,), Kierkegaard aimed to restore philosophy in its pristine 
meaning to men, by restoring humanity in the full concreteness 
of existence to philosophy. 


Yale Universily. 





CRITICAL STUDIES 


BEING AND THE BIBLE 
R. N. SMART 


A Dialogue between “Mild” and “Violent” 


Mild: In his. Biblical Religion and the Search for Ultimate 
Reality,’ Paul Tillich displays the contrast between the concrete 
imagery of biblical language and the abstractness of ontological 
speculation, and tries to show how the two are complementary. 
Ile maintains that there is no need for theologians, as some have 
dangerously done, to eschew philosophising. For, he says, theol- 
ogy must lead to ontological questions. 

Violent: Isn't his account of philosophy, however, rather 
strange ?—not, I fear, in the sense that it is novel or quite unusual, 
but in the sense that it is oddly misguided? Part of the oddness 
comes out in its titular description—‘“the search for ultimate 
reality.” We find that he views ontology as the center of philoso- 
phy, for “philosophy is that cognitive endeavor in which the ques- 
tion of being is asked” (p. 5). “The search for ultimate reality 
beyond everything that seems to be real is the search for being- 
itself, for the power of being in everything that is. It is the onto- 
logical question, the root question of every philosophy” (p. 13). 

M: You believe this view of philosophy to be quite unhelpful. 
But | think that part of the distinction Tillich has in mind between 
ontology and theclogy is really a difference between two kinds of 
religious language. If you tell me why you disapprove of the 
way he writes about philosophy, we can perhaps then go on to see 
if there is any substance to my contention. 


V: Tillich says, “The question of being is not the question 


* The James W. Richard Lectures in the Christian Religion, delivered 
at the University of Virginia in 1951-52 (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1955). 
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of any special being, but it is the question of what it means to 
be” (p. 6). But he also regards it as the question, “Why does 
anything exist at all?” (pp. 6, 9). Ontology also involves showing 
“the presence of being and its structures in the different realms 
of being, in nature and in man, in history and in value, in knowl- 
edge and in religion” (p. 8). But here he mentions, | think, 
at least two different projects. For the question why anything 
exists at all seems like a straight question in one realm of discourse 
and is not thus as it stands a philosophical one; whereas the 
investigation of the structures of being looks like a logical enquiry. 

M: But this is not a distinction Tillich would accept. 

V: He might be wise to; for | wish to argue that the de- 
scription of logical investigations in terms of “being” is unclear 
and misleading. Moreover, it involves a quite uncritical use of 
the key-word “being.” You may say that | am bothering about 
mere linguistic points. But let me adduce a few logical and other 
considerations about the word “being” and its relatives. What 
I shall say has been said before, of course, but it is sometimes 
necessary to repeat arguments, since philosophical reasoning is 
rarely definitively persuasive. | 

“Being” is, in non-philosophical parlance, often used as a 
gap-filling noun, as in “Caesar was a human being.” This sentence 
is not employed to ascribe two properties to Caesar, viz., being 
human and being a being, since “Caesar was a human being” 
entails and is entailed by “Caesar was human,” and so differs from 
“Caesar was a Roman general.” 

M: Might not this be because it is understood that everything 
and everyone has the property of being? 

V: But your question rests on the sands of supposing that 
“exists” stands for a property, that it is predicative. And it is not 
helpful to suppose this, for a number of reasons. (1) We may 
translate statements like “Tigers exist” into those of the form 
“Something is a tiger” or “For some x, x is a tiger.” Thus “tigers” 
in the former utterance appears to be logically predicative. (2) The 
treatment of “exist” as predicative leads to absurdities in the 
Square of Opposition, for we would have to allow “All tigers exist” 
and “Some tigers do not exist.” (3) Even if “Some tigers do not 
exist” be charitably interpreted as “Some tigers are imaginary,” we 
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would have to say, by analogy with “Some tigers are predatory,” 
that it means “Something is both a tiger and imaginary.” This is 
either self-contradictory or “Something is—' (and consequently 
“exist”) is used in a new sense. This is gratuitous, for we can 
easily express the matter by talking about people imagining things, 
and this is all we mean anyway. It is less puzzling than making 
a subsistence-allowance. (4) If existence is a property, it seems 
appropriate to enquire whether anything has: this property, and 
if the existence of something having this property is a property, 
we ask again, and so on. And if the second question is refused, 
why should subsistence not be a property, while existence is? 
(5) Even if we allow subsistence as a non-property, why should 
we not ask about tigers which no one has ever imagined? 
(6) There appears no difference in description between a real and 
an imaginary tiger (or hundred thalers). True, an imaginary 
tiger does not bite really, but we can imagine him really biting. 
(7) If “exist” is non-predicative, we do not have to worry about 
negative existential statements (about referring to the non- 
existent), since their grammatical subjects are not referential. 
(8) Counting “existence” as standing for a property would allow 
analytic existential statements, and this is highly implausible, 
since analytic statements derive their truth from commitments as 
to the meanings of words, and it seems unlikely that such decisions 
could show that anything exists (only performative utterances 
approximate to magic). There are, of course, compound “ex- 
istential” statements which are tautological, such as “If anything 
glittering exists, something glittering exists’; but these have 
suspended application and cannot express any existential claim. 
(9) Fictional statements of existence (“There once was a fairy” ) 
give licences to pretend to refer. For the child this is like genuine 
reference, for he calls up a mental picture. (10) “Exist” is a 
polymorphous expression, for criteria of the truth of existential 
statements shift with the logical predicate and there is not going 
to be any common inspectible property for “existence” to stand 
for. We are happy enough about how to confirm existential 
statements of different types (save for thorny ones like “Numbers 
exist,” which can express a certain position in the philosoplry 
of mathematics). But we get immediately embarrassed by the 
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general question, “What does something have to be like to exist?” 
This is like, “How do you tell whether something is tricky?” It 
depends on the example and the general question is nugatory. 

M: But surely we say such things as, “Giovanni has a painful 
existence.” Is this not to speak of his conditions of life and so 
on? And isn't this to speak of his properties? 

V: Yes, we can certainly understand particular statements 
where “existence” is used like this. But those which mix the two 
senses are somewhat baffling, like “Some tigers do not exist on 
human flesh” and “Daffodils and men have different modes of 
existence.” For both daffodils and men exist, and so they would 
seem to have different forms of the same property. But we still 
wish to say that “exist” in the first sense does not signify a 
property. 

M: Then what about certain existentialist statements, such 
as, “To make decisions is to exist” ? I take it that this represents 
the core of a certain kind of view. (“Man,” says Sartre, “is what 
he wills to be after the leap toward existence.” ) 

V: But nobody doubts that in one sense a man exists before 
his leap. Maybe here there is a normative use of “exists.” The 
metaphysics of existence-prior-to-essence underlines a useful point, 
viz., that definitions of man are often normative, and like other 
maxims can ossify as dull habits. ‘To speak like Sartre is to recom- 
mend a criticism of one’s rules of life. But this too is to prescribe. 
The sentence you uttered seems to mean “To make decisions is im- 
portant” —a truth requiring neither metaphysical backing nor con- 
ceptual insight. It does not constitute a philosophical claim. Or 
maybe even a factual claim is intended: that one could not live 
without making decisions. But that would lead us deeply into 
psychology and neuro-physiology. | suspect that the claim might 
be vacuous, however, if anything could count as a decision. 

M: But there is no real objection to this deviationist use of 
“existence,” is there? Isn't it like the expressive use of “live” in 
“Now I'm really beginning to live’—as a refugee from a totalitarian 
regime might say after a few days of freedom? 

V: Whereas with “live” like this we do not seem confused, 
we are so with existentialist utterances, wherever conceptual and 
non-conceptual investigations are uncritically mixed up. This is 
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my main objection also to Tillich and to his use of “being,” which 
expresses the obfuscation. Consider, for instance, the following 
passage, where he speaks of levels of being: 


In the ordinary encounter of man with man, each appears as an 
isolated individual. Yet, if we enter the levels of personal existence 
which have been rediscovered by depth psychology, we encounter the 
past, the ancestors, the collective unconscious, the living substance 
in which all beings participate. In our search for the “really real” 
we are driven from one level to another to a point where we cannot 
speak of level any more, where we must ask for that which is the 
ground of all levels, giving them their structure and their being. 
(p. 13) 


Tillich speaks elsewhere (p. 8) of realms of being (e.g., history 
and value), and | think that in the quoted passage he is mixing 
realms with levels. For we can make distinctions of logical level 
—cf. Kyle's examples of colleges vs. (federal) university, soldiers 
vs. battalion, etc.” Thus too, statements about the average man 
are on a higher level than those about men, and we make a similar 
distinction in science between statements mentioning theoretical 
constructs and those describing observations. From these higher 
level statements lower level ones can be deduced or unpacked. 
The distinction has importance in that statements of different 
level are different in style, and to use predicates appropriate to 
one level at another level invites absurdity. Now, statements 
about the collective unconscious seem to be on a higher level in 
this sense (whatever we may think of this somewhat speculative 
notion), and so the difference between an individual human 
organism and the collective unconscious will turn out to be a 
logical difference. Or rather, the difference is a difference of 
logical level as between statements. We might further, by stretch- 
ing the imagination beyond the present bounds of science, suppose 
that psychology will ultimately be subsumed under biological 
science, in which case there will be a complex logical connection 
between statements about the collective unconscious (if this con- 
cept survives) and statements about the living substance—which 
I herein suppose to be a biochemical concept. I see in all this, 


2 Concept of Mind (1949), pp. 15 ff 
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however, no necessity to speak of levels of being. And it can 
be misleading, in that it suggests that words of different logical 
level refer in the same way, and this leads to such questions as, 
“What is gravitation?” even after all the physicist’s remarks about 
it have been listened to, and the phenomena observed. 

M: But I noticed that you spoke of higher levels, but Tillich 
of deeper levels. 

V: “Higher” has less value-force, and so is more antiseptic. 
To resume: the encounter of man with man is expressed in a 
different realm of discourse than the biological. For instance, 
“You are a real friend” in no way expresses a scientific statement. 
Thus Tillich appears not only to speak, in the quoted passage, of 
levels of discourse, but also of realms of discourse. It could, no 
doubt, be argued, given the value-tones of his description, that 
personal relations are much deeper than living substance. Yet 
I cannot frame what | want to say here, for I cannot stay in Tillich’s 
linguistic strait-jacket. These matters cannot well be described 
in the material mode, Let us say, to utter the words, “You are 
a real friend” is to express gratitude and friendship, but this 
is a different use of language from description. And it is different 
again from the language of explanation. But the use of “being” 
lets us sink into a peculiarly sticky material mode, from which 
it is hard to disengage ourselves. Thus in saying that there are 
realms of being, Tillich is already suggesting that somehow there 
is one reality which different types of discourse describe in different 
ways, as though the difference between value-judgments and 
statements of fact were similar to the difference between chemical 
and physical statements. 

M: You mean roughly that he is hypostatizing language? 
But does not reality affect the way we speak ? 

V: All that I want to say is this—that logica! differences 
should not be disguised as non-logical ones. And on a lower level, 
tautologies should not masquerade as explanations. The way this 
happens is often subtle, for the words used in the tautology are 
assigned shifted senses, and the unwary are led to accept synthetic 
statements as true on the grounds of the indubitable tautology. 
And, by reflected glory, the tautology acquires a pale substance. 
Consider an example taken from Tillich’s examination of the 
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structures of being, for details of which we have to turn to his 
Systematic Theology.’ There he affirms that everything possesses 
individualization and participation, for to be anything it must be 
both an individual and participate, e.g.: 


A symbol participates in the reality it symbolizes; the knower par- 
ticipates in the known; the lover participates in the beloved; the 
existent participates in the essences which make it what it is, under 
the condition of existence; the individual participates in the destiny 
of separation and guilt; the Christian participates in the New Being 
as it is manifest in Jesus the Christ. In polarity with individualiza- 
tion, participation underlies the category of relation as a_ basic 
ontological element. Without individualization nothing would exist 
to be related. Without participation the category of relation would 
have no basis in reality. (p. 177) 


His later remarks arise out of this situation: (1) existential state- 
ments must include at least one word used generally (or in the 
case of “Something exists” must be unpacked into a disjunction 
of such existential statements); and (2) particular statements 
must include a referring expression. Further, existents usually 
participate in essences because general words can usually be de- 
fined. However, about relations, it is not true that attributing 
a definable property is always to ascribe a relation (“The horse 
is piebald”-——this does not state a relation). But at best such 
statements as “Without individualization, nothing would exist 
to be related” are tautological. How would it be for us to try 
to refer to something, using a singular indexical expression, while 
in the same breath attempting to use the plural? Frustrated in 
this venture, could we substitute for the referring expression a 
predicate? Yet to say that the Christian participates in the New 
Being as it is manifest in Jesus the Christ is good tidings; if so, it 
is no tautology. 

M: But what harm does the tautology about individualization 
do? 

V: Its being made suggests that it is relevant to the other 
things said. In general, Tillich has made a number of quite 
diverse statements, and casting them into the same linguistic ap- 


* (Chicago, 1950). 
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pearance suggests that they support each other. The rules of the 
game are too loose. Similarly with an argument he employs in the 
University of Virginia lectures. For there he says (and I number 
the sentences for convenience) : 


(S1) In order to be able to ask for something, we must have it 
partially, otherwise it could not be the object of a question. (S2) 
He who asks both has and has not at the same time. (S3) If man 
is that being who asks the question of being, he has and has not 
the being for which he asks. (S4) He is separated from it while 
belonging to it. (S5) Certainly we belong to being—its power is 
in us—otherwise we would not be. (S6) But we are also separated 
from it; we do not possess it fully. (S7) Our power of being is 
limited. (S8) We are a mixture of being and non-being. (p. 11) 


Sl appears to rest on the point that, unless we are irrational, we 
do not ask for that which we cannot possibly get (like asking for 
the moon). And $2 puts the matter in paradoxical form. In 83, 
the question of being is either (a) “Why does anything exist at 
all?” (p. 6), or (b) “What does it mean to say that something 
is?” (p. 6), or (c) “What does it mean to be?” (p. 6). Interpreting 
it as (a), 83 reads: “If man is that being who asks the question 
‘Why does anything exist at all?’ he has and has not the being for 
which he asks.” But he is not asking for being, but for an answer. 
In asking the question, he already has the answer? Perhaps it is 
meant that he knows the type of answer required. Perhaps an 
answer would be, “God created the heavens and the earth—that 
is why.” Maybe it is true that anyone who asks the question is 
on the path to salvation? This makes it an odd question and one 
well worth investigating in some detail. But suppose that the 
answer mentions being. It still does not follow that man belongs 
to being, and how could he belong to the answer? Inverted 
commas detonate the argument, and there is a double set if we 
interpret as under (b), for this is a semantic question—unless 
we regard it as equivalent to (c), i.e., “What is the meaning, 
point, purpose, of life?” To ask, however, is not to belong to 
the meaning of life. Consider too the skeleton argument in S5. 
We would not be, without the power of being. Is this a causal 
condition? Yet the answer to the question, “Why do I exist?” 
could only be tautologically answered by “Because the power of 
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being is in me.” I am because | am? What kind of “because” ? 
At least the question is worth asking, is it not? In SS we are 
pictured as a mixture. Even this is already in “half-symbolic gown” 
(p. 78, where Tillich is speaking of ontological pronouncements 
arising out of theology). 

M: Perhaps some people would consider your remarks 
churlish and nagging. After all, he does not think of philosophy 
as just logical analysis and epistemology. For he says, “A confron- 
tation (of biblicab religion with philosophy) would be impossible if 
philosophy were logical analysis and epistemological inquiry only, 
however important may be the development of these tools for 
philosophical thought” (p. 5). 

V: Philosophy may be more than these activities, but it is al 
least these. 

M: Yes, and Tillich, like many others, has been misled by 
the brashness of some logical positivists in rejecting religious 
statements as meaningless. I think we might do well to turn to 
the point that | wished to maintain, that ontological words like 
“being” and so forth have a religious use, even if they are without 
application in logical investigations. Perhaps my distinction be- 
tween religion and philosophy is hard to maintain, but I mean 
something like this—-that whereas some questions are conceptual, 
others are factual, normative, ete., and in general, philosophers 
deal with the former, while religious questions, like moral, 
esthetic, empirical ones, ete., belong to the latter class. Thus the 
question, “Where is Macbeth’s dagger— in his mind, or two feet 
from his face?” is a conceptual one, which we cannot settle by 
observation, ete. On the other hand, “What causes hallucina- 
tions?” is empirical; while “What is the relation between brain 
events and mental states?” is complex, containing both conceptual 
and non-conceptual questions. For some of our bafflement about 
the mind is due to the trickiness of the concept, and part to 
ignorance of the facts in neuro-physiology, ete. Philosophy 
consists in separating out the problems and settling the conceptual 
ones. So we do not want to say that religious utterances are 
meaningless, but we wish to see what they do mean, i.e., how 
they are similar to and differ from other utterances, But an ap- 
proach such as Tillich’s fails to do just this. 
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V: Well, then, let us turn to your contention that his distinc- 
tion between ontology and biblical religion represents a difference 
between two kinds of theological language. 

M: Tillich illustrates well, I think, that there is a genuine 
contrast between “being” and “God,” etc., in religious discourse. 
For instance, experience of the holy is always personal, he says, 
while ontological language is impersonal: “Wherever the holy is 
experienced, the person-to-person character of the experience is 
obvious” (p. 25). And though “mysticism tries to transcend the 
ego-thou relation between God and man. . . the religions out of 
which mysticism has arisen are personalistic” (p. 25). 

V: Surely we ought to enter some reservations here? Early 
Buddhism is without anything like a supreme personal God—and 
it had yogic ancestry; it did not arise simply out of a personalistic 
religion (e.g., Vedic religion). Consider too Samkhya and 
Jainism. But these historical points are perhaps unimportant. 

M: No, for there is such a contrast as Tillich indicates, and 
in particular the uncompromising personalism of the Bible is 
sharply divided from the ontological expression of ultimate reality. 
But in order to penetrate deeper and find out why it is that 
ontological words are used of the divine and in religious contexts, 
let us look at a few examples: 


(1) Lead me from the unreal to the real, Lead me from darkness 
to light, Lead me from death to immortality. * 

(2) [Ruysbroeck, speaking of the mystical experience, says] And 
there is a death in fruition and a melting and dying into the bareness of 
Pure Being. *° 

(3) For I saw and knew the Being of all Beings, the Byss and 
the Abyss. * 


(4) I am sure that if a soul knew the very least of all that Being 
means, it would never turn away. ' 


It is possible to multiply such examples from the mystical writ- 
ings of Islam, Mahayana Buddhism, Taoism, ete. Converse 
examples are where mystics declare that the world of perception 


* Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, |, iii, 28. 

® De Ornatu Spiritualium Nuptiarum, III, iv. 

* Boehme, Collected Works, Eng. tr. (1764-81), I, xv. 

* Mystische Schriften, tr. Gustav Landauer (Berlin, 1903), p. 137. 
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is unreal, changeable, impermanent, illusory, etc." Now, we see 
from these cases that some experience is in some way experience 
of the Real. But it is a strange experience—in that it comes near 
to being non-experience, like dreamless sleep. 1 mean this: it is 
non-perceptual, not a visualisation, not a sensation, and it is 
ineffable. I cull these points from the writings of mystics. 

\: Hold on. How can you speak of these things without 
experience of them? 

M: Even if I had, | could say no more, though I could express 
more and do more. My behavior would have altered. But then 
I might, as a matter of fact, be no longer interested in this philo- 
sophical discussion. But since philosophical discussions are of 
higher order than the expression, | am not worse off as a philos- 
opher in my present situation—except, perhaps, in so far as moral 
worth is reflected in any avocation whatsoever. 

The mystical experience is non-perceptual—that is, a mystic 
does not speak of it as a perception in any ordinary sense.’ It is 
not even like seeing something strangely invisible to other men 
like the miracle of Fatima. Nor does it involve visualizing, having 
mental images and so forth ‘—it is not like remembering a former 
birth or seeing the heavens open in a dream. Nor is it a stab of 
pain or a thrill of pleasure (though it is blissful). Thus the mystic 
cannot report having seen anything or imagined anything or felt 
a sensation. Consequently, the experience is indescribable, in one 
sense. 

V: But surely it is expressible? 

M: In the paradoxical way that it is inexpressible. I shall ex- 
plain. Consider the following two sentences: (A) “The grass is 
yellow’; (B) “Oh what a glorious feeling!” (A) describes 
something, while (B) expresses something (joy, only joy is not 


a thing—a philosophical tautology is necessary, because language 


* Thus in Buddhism, all things are said to be impermanent; in 
Advaita Vedanta, the external world is the product of Maya, illusion, et 
* Thus, though the I panisads, for example, speak of seeing Brahman, 
“seeing” is clearly used in an analogical sense. 
* See E. Underhill, Mysticism, 12th ed. (New York, 1955, 
pp. 280 ff. Mystics do of course have visions; but the nirvana like state 
is not visionary. 
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is clumsy in these matters). In much the way (B) expresses 
joy (is used to express joy), mystical utterances express bliss. 
Thus the mystic’s feeling is expressible. But such feelings are 
not describable in the way grass is—but what we usually mean 
when we say they are indescribable is (not this philosophical point, 
but) that they are inadequately expressible (and saying this helps 
to reduce the inadequacy ). 

V: What is this inadequacy ? 

M: At least this much is clear, that to thank someone over 
and over again is not superfluous in the way describing something 
over and over again is superfluous (except when we address the 
very obtuse). Repetition and intensity count for something in 
expressing. Also, we try to convey feelings, i.e., make other 
people feel as we do, and this is rarely possible. Since, then, we 
can be so filled with joy that it is impossible to express it ade- 
quately, and since the feelings are in another sense not describable, 
we may say that mystical ineffability is twofold. 

V: Then how can it be said that such an experience puts one 
in touch with Reality? 


M: A mystic’s Path or Way is a disciplined search and it aims 
at some objective. This end (“release,” “liberation,” “union with 
God,” “identification with Brahman,” etc.) is a practical one, and 
if it provides the solution to a problem, this is a practical one. 
Thus, although it is often spoken of as the search for Ultimate 
Truth, this Truth itself is a practical one. This knowledge is 
saving knowledge. 


V: Then religious utterances about Reality are non-cognitive? 

M: One cannot say this, for we do speak of religious knowl- 
edge, and this is defined, so to speak, by the procedure for 
gaining it. But your suggestion is perhaps just another way of 
putting what I said, that the mystic’s quest is a practical one, and 
not theoretical in the way scientific investigations are. Never- 
theless, the mystic’s truth is held to be so important that theoret- 
ical investigations pale beside it into insignificance. Consequently 
there is a tendency to say that mystical truth is higher than the 
truths of science, as though the two types could be put on the 
same scale. And the overwhelming importance of the mystic’s 
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experience is such that he draws a similar contrast between it and 
other experiences, between this achievement and other achieve- 
ments. This yields such pronouncements as that the phenomenal 
world is unreal, illusory and so forth. 

V: But such statements are vacuous. For to say, in the 
course of epistemological discussion, that the external world is 
illusory will not really do. For if all perceptions, say, are illusory, 
their illusoriness vanishes, and there is no further purpose in 
saying that they are illusory, and some danger, since the saying 
might be misinterpreted, and thought to have content. 

M: Yet the mystic’s use of such a sentence as “The external 
world is unreal” is not vacuous. For this provides a picture which 
advertises, as it were, the claim that ordinary interests in the world 
about us are nugatory and worthless as compared with the 
mystical quest. To say that all life is dreamlike and shadowy is 
not to speak of all life, but only of all life save the spiritual life. 
And this is patently not to talk epistemology, and epistemological 
arguments are irrelevant to the claim. Whereas philosophical 
idealism is so exhaustive that its content disappears, mystical 
idealism at least rests ori a contrast between the mystical goal and 
ordinary interests (figured as “inner” and “outer’). 

V: But I still do not see why ontological expressions are needed 
in mystical discourse. 

M: Consider the situation. The mystic wishes to express 
something which is logically indescribable. Yet it is necessary 
also for him to convey the overwhelming importance or the experi- 
ence. Now ontological words have two properties of great signifi- 
cance in this context: (1) They are descriptively empty, of 
themselves, and thus are suitable for the expression of the un- 
utterable;"' (2) They have a value-use. It is not difficult to see 
why. Many nouns have functional-criteria, and to say, “X is a 
real N” is to claim that the noun fits well, i.e., X fulfils N-functions 
well. Also, when something appears to be an N, we ascribe it 


™ An interesting example of this: the Chinese translation of the 
Sanskrit sat, “being” (‘‘real,” also “good”) is two characters meaning 
“having mystery” or “possessing incomprehensibility”; see E. J. Eitel, A 
Sanskrit-Chinese Dictionary (London, 1888). 
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reality and genuineness if we are not deceived, and thus ascribe 
deceptiveness and non-deceptiveness to objects. This is a way of 
ascribing value. So it becomes less puzzling when God is called 
the ens realissimum. Yor “real” in the non-value sense cannot 
have a comparative or superlative. For these two reasons, then, 
ontological expressions are well suited to mystical discourse. 

V: What you say about mystical utterances makes them seem 
rather trivial. 


M: This often happens when we speak philosophically about 
value-judgments and expressions of feeling—for meta-statements 
are not impressive or expressive. And what I have said about 
mystical utterances is not, of course, intended to be mystical. 
But if what mystics say is correct, mystical experience will be by 
no means trivial, but perhaps will yield the most important truth 
there is (if we can speak thus). But it is not for me to intervene 
directly in any discussion of such issues. What I have said is 
neither intended to be solemnly expressive nor is it intended not 
to be. If anyone were still dissatisfied, | would have to repeat 
that sentence beginning, “But if what the mystics say is 
correct...” 


V: Still, if the mystics are not making an ontological claim 
in the ordinary sense, would it not be better if ontological words 
were eliminated from their discourse? 


M: This it is hard to do, and for two reasons. First, there 
are no genuine translations, for words such as “real” have a value- 
power defying translation. Moreover, what other words combine 
descriptive emptiness with value-power? “Good,” because of its 
versatility of criteria, serves. But it does not in the same way 
suggest illumination, the sweeping change of attitude which is 
consequent on the attainment of bliss. Second, mystical discourse 
is only one strand in religious discourse, and where there are 
complex religious doctrines, serving, as it were, both mysticism 
and worship, the strands are woven together and the concepts are 
altered by their juxtapositions. Thus the concept Brahman cannot 
fully be understood without reference both to the interior quest 
(toward the Atman) and to those aesthetic and other judgments 
about the world which would count as evidence, perhaps, for 
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divinity beyond phenomena. And it may be that ontological words 
have acomplex power. Thus in the quotation I gave from Boehme 
there is a suggestion of the way mystical utterances may be linked 
to the worshipper’s praise of a Creator. 

\: You are, I suppose, adverting here to a distinction between 
God as Source of the visible world and the Something which is 
the goal of the mystical quest such as is brought out by contrasts 
like that between the sagunam and nirgunam Brahman—with 
and without attributes. There are similar contrasts in Philo and 
Eckhart. I imagine the distinction can be characterized better 
by pointing to the type of evidence which would confirm or 
disconfirm the two kinds of utterance. 

M: Yes, except that we must remember that the expressions 
“confirm” and “disconfirm” should be left somewhat imprecise, 
since they already wrongfully suggest that what is to be confirmed 
or disconfirmed are descriptive statements. And this is to fall 
into the grips of that metaphysical feeling that language has only 
one kind of employment. Given this proviso, | am willing to’ 
assert this: that the confirmation of a mystic’s claim lies in his 
behavior—for instance, this is so with claims to have achieved 
nirvana, On the other hand, the evidence for a Creator or 
Pantheos lies elsewhere. 

V: I do not see that the mystic’s claim can be confirmed just 
by looking to behavior; for the claimed union with God has a 
wider range. 

M: This is because some mystics live within a complex faith. 
For this reason it is illuminating to look at non-theistic mystical 
religions, such as Lesser Vehicle Buddhism. (This illustrates a 
general point, that the history of religions is a necessary source- 
book for the philosophical investigator. ) 

V: But whatever may be thought about the evidence for the 
existence of a Creator or Pantheos, it appears at least to yield 
possible predicates for the subject “God” (“Brahman,” etc.) which 
are not just directly expressive ones like “wonderful,” but seem 
to ascribe attributes, like “all-powerful,” “Creator of the world,” 


and so on. But the mystical experience is not characterizable in 
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any ordinary manner. What justification could there be for 
supposing that this is really experience of the divine? 

M: An acute question. Certainly, for instance, there are 
great differences between “Allah” and “nirvana”: for example, 
sentences of the form“. . . created the world,” “. . . is almighty,” 
. is merciful,” and so on, can be filled in with “Allah” but not 
with “nirvana.” But there are similarities: nirvana is deathless, 
for it is timeless and destroys the fear of death; the experience 
on which the achievement state accrues is “outside” the perceptible 
world; it is a source of holiness and power of character; it is the 
summum bonum.” These are what we may call formal charac- 
teristics of the experience, and they afford a certain plausibility 
to the weaving together of the mystical and worship strands of 
religious discourse; this is a way of making one set of doctrines 
fit two styles of discourse, relevant to two kinds of religious 
activity. The sort of unification achieved (which can constitute 
the chief power of a complex doctrinal system) is, perhaps, akin 
to the poetical. 


Yet a tension will remain between the mystic’s and the 
worshipper’s religion. The worshipper’s God is figured as at a 
distance, separated by a gulf from ordinary sinful men, while in 
the experience of the divine bliss there is not a glimpse of some- 
thing else (subject aiid object are one, as some would say).”’ As 
Tillich says (p. 37): “Ontology removes the distance between God 
and man which is powerfully expressed in biblical religion.” 
Ontology, that is, as an expression of mystical religion; for the 
distance between God and man is no ordinary distance, but can 
only be elucidated by pointing to worship, just as the closeness 
can only be illumined by looking to mystical behavior and utter- 
ance. The words “distance” and “closeness” must be seen in 
their setting. Does one remember these things if ontology is 
regarded as a kind of philosophizing? Such an activity is a master- 


12 See, for instance, The Pali Tert Society's Pali-English Dictionary, 
ed. Rhys Davids and Steve (London, 1921-5), under nibbdna. 

18 This indeed is one of the roots of the doctrine that “like is known 
by like”; cf. Empedocles and Plato. Thus too, mystics say that the 
soul, to know God, must partake of the divine nature. 
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ly venture in prizing words away from their living environment. 
Another contrast Tillich shows: “Does not the ontological inter- 
pretation of reality . . . interpret human sin and divine grace as 
ontological necessities, thus depriving sin of its character as a 
free, responsible act of man’s personal center, and grace of its 
character as the free, personal act of the divine mercy?” (pp. 42, 
43). The mystical quest is a turning away from the world (in one 
sense of “world”), falsely regarded as reality; error is ignorance 
rather than sin. For sin is the converse of the holy, and there is 
no powerfully holy entity in Hinayana Buddhism, for instance. 
Nirvana is largely the result of our own efforts (though it cannot 
be produced; for hoping for it and striving for it as though it 
is just round the corner is self-defeating, as also in the pursuit 
of happiness—this is one way that the notion of “grace” can find 
application in mysticism) . 

Again, since the logical style of discourse about an incarnate 
God is so different from the styles | have mentioned, there is a 
similar contrast between ontology and statements about Christ, 
as Tillich illustrates. Christian doctrine is indeed logically com- 
plex. Now that we know so much about other religions and are 
more linuistically self-critical, some progress in uncovering these 
complexities can be hoped for. 

V: I take it, then, that you consider that Tillich points to real 
contrasts, but that these are differences between styles of religious 
discourse which ought to be traced back to their contexts in 
worship and the mystical search, etc. You would, then, disagree 
with Tillich’s attempt to show that there is some kind of synthesis 
between ontology (as he understands it) and biblical theology. 
For he says that the latter necessarily throws up ontological 
questions, such as, What is meant by saying that God ts? (p. 82) 
and, What is the relation between the temporal and the eternal? 
(p. 77). 

M: I do disagree. First, let us note that the question of 
being, i.e., the question why anything exists at all, is different 
from the questions you mention. 


** See Milinda Pafiho, iv.7.13. 
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V: I made the same claim earlier, | think. For it seems to 
me that the question “Why does anything exist at all?” is asking 
for some sort of explanation, and philosophers do not giwe ex- 
planations, but examine them. For example, we can examine 
this question and see that it is not a scientific question. 

M: No, but it surely expresses astonishment (what Tillich 
calls “the shock of non-being”); and perhaps this is why a 
natural answer is that God created the world. It seems to belong 
more to the sagunam than the nirgunam domain, and for this 
reason | would be unhappy about calling it an ontological ques- 
tion. Butt would not call it a philosophical question for a differ- 
ent reason. For it is only after a number of utterances have been 
made that logical problems can arise, when we are already pre- 
sented with a realm of discourse. Then we are met with such 
problems as this: “If one ... says that eternity is the simple 
negation of temporality, one has also made an ontological state- 
ment, also a very bad one, by confusing eternity with timelessness” 
(p. 77). But to confuse eternity and timelessness is not like 
supposing that Christ is not God. The relation between time and 
eternity is a difference between two kinds of statement. 

V: But do not religious people sometimes speak a& if we shall 
know the answers to such questions when we see “face to face” ? 

M: This is already to picture the relation between time and 
eternity like that between an oyster and the sea; this is an old 
temptation—to construct contingent models for necessary situa- 
tions. Always we should go back to the utterances. Similarly 
with the question, “What does it mean to say that God is?” But 
the question of being cannot be re-fashioned in the formal mode. 
This question is not one which asks for a sketch of the differences 
between segments of discourse, though it can be used as an 
example to show such differences. There are two questions: the 
question of being and the question as to what sort of question 
this is. It is because theology gives rise to so many logical ques- 
tions that it is sometimes mistaken for philosophy. But the exist- 
ence of these conceptual problems does not show that there is 
a kind of synthesis between the ontological discourse of mystics 
and the language of biblical theology. Other things would show 
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this. This is a religious problem, though philosophers may help 
in making it clearer. Yet unfortunately, philosophical crypto- 
‘uses of religious concepts do just the opposite. For they lead us 
away from religious utterances and their setting in worship, prayer, 
and meditation. Thus it is with the free employment of ontological 
words. For this mingles a mystical use with the every-day 
empirical use. This results in disguised vacuity on the one hand, 
and spiritual misrepresentation on the other. 

V: Not only that, for the “theoretical” use of religious concepts 
outside their spiritual setting can make philosophy into a compli- 
cated form of wishful thinking. Just as philosophers have the 
metaphysical tendency to try and make enypirical truths as certain 
as mathematical ones, so they attempt to disguise religious truths 
in another garb. Just as science discovers physical laws, so ontol- 
ogy uncovers the structure of reality... Would that the matter 
were so simple! 

M: Perhaps you are unfair, Tillich does not really think that 
philosophy is like science. 

V: To use a certain sort of language is already to suggest 
this. But I ought to desist from my violence. For Tillich has 
stimulated us to discuss the difference between mystical and other 
utterances. Ile has brought us in more than one way to the 
ineffable. 


Yale University. 











THE MODERN PREDICAMENT 
A. BOYCE GIBSON 


A: the end of a jong and impressive discussion, the author of 
this important work * sums up the modern predicament by saying 
that “man seems to be faced with an unbridgeable gulf between 
science and religion.” Our first reaction is that we seem to have 
heard that kind of thing before. Our second reaction is to recall 
that it usually produces a crop of precarious home-made bridges 
from the side of science, or from the side of religion, or through 
the benevolent mediation of philosophers. It would be a great 
mistake to allow either of these considerations to interfere with 
the closest attention to the work before us. There is a candor 
and authenticity about this handling of the predicament which 
are as moving as they are uncommon, and there is nothing in the 
least slick, jaunty or overingenious in this effort at reconciliation; 
it is the deep and methodical expression of a lifetime's meditation, 
and the last thing it claims is to have a solution in its pocket. 
There is no forcing of issues, no dogmatism, great humility, and 
withal a strong faith in God which is also a faith in reason. It is 
a book which should be read by anyone interested in the crisis 
of our culture, by philosophers, certainly, but not only by philos- 
ophers, and by scientists and ministers of religion most of all. 

It is one of the many merits of the book that the greater part 
of it—in fact, all of its twenty-five chapters with the exception of 
XVI-XVIIl—can be read by any intelligent reader with the 
necessary persistence. It has been reconstructed from Gifford 
Lectures given at the University of St. Andrews, and Professor 
Paton is one of the few lecturers on this foundation who has 
adapted himself to Lord Gifford’s direction that the lectures “should 
be open to the whole community without matriculation.” There 


*H. J. Paton, The Modern Predicament (New York: Macmillan; 
London: George Allen & Unwin, 1955). 
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can rarely have been a more successful attempt to speak of deep 
and difficult things in simple and dignified language. 

For the most part, Paton is concerned with the assay and 
interpretation of religion, and what he has to say about science 
is concentrated in a few briefly stated propositions. In his estimate 
of the modern predicament, however, they are of capital impor- 
tance, and they form the occasion for the technical interlude of 
Chapters XVI-XVIII, which is intended to support them. They 
are as follows: 

(1) Within its own confines, science is paramount, and 
those who observe its scrupulous and exacting discipline are quite 
justified in resenting the unqualified intrusions of amateurs, 
theologians included. There are many archaic paraphernalia in 
inherited modes of religious statement which are due for replace- 
ment. This applies not only to “threestorey” conceptions of the 
universe (on which Paton expressly states his agreement with 
Bultmann), but also to the Greek philosophical concepts surviving 
in the creeds and systematized by the medieval philosopher- 
theologians. 

(2) If there is no approach to the world but the scientific 
approach, there is definitely no place for religion. The scientific 
approach is not only not religious, but in its whole emphasis anti- 
religious. This is perhaps most particularly so when men are, 
in the loose sense, most “religious” about it. Moreover, it does 
not help in the least to depict religion as a sort of super-science. 
Its claims to be such can be scientifically tested and are not 
scientifically sustainable. 

(3) None the less, it is a mistake to think that science, or 
even science plus common sense, tells the whole story. In the 
first place, even apart from religion, it cannot explain morality 
without explaining it away; the “rational” approach is in this 
case not the “scientific,” and that means that the devices of reason 
are not exhausted in scientific procedures. In the second place, 
science makes no judgments either about the whole of reality, or 
about its own presuppositions; if scientists do, they do so as philos- 
ophers and must take the consequences. In the third place, 
science gives an account of objects and not of subjects; when, as 
in the case of behaviorism, it deals with subjects, it reduces them 
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to objects, which, nevertheless is something which only a subject 
can do. One is reminded of Bradley on the associationists: 
“Mr. Bain collects that the mind is a collection. Has he ever 
thought who collects Mr. Bain?” In the fourth place, the world 
of objects which science studies is an extract from the common 
experience of subjects, and conclusions concerning it do not apply 
to things in themselves. It is to the defence of this strongly 
Kantian position (Kantian, with the thing-in-itself held firmly in 
place and protected from idealist liquidation) that the technical 
chapters of the book are mainly devoted. 

(4) The fundamental characteristics of science have not been 
changed by recent developments. There is less talk now about 
causality and determination and more about frequencies and 
statistics, but the new science is no more favourable to religion 
than the old, and it is blind optimism on the part of theologians 
if they think that the obsolescence of old nightmares will allow 
them a dreamless sleep. The new ones are already perched over 
the pillows. 

The role of science and the outlines of the predicament 
having been thus presented, we turn to the theme which occupies 
the greater part of the author's attention: the interpretation and 
estimation of religion. 

“Religion is for simple people.” The elaboration of its as- 
sumptions is complex in the extreme, but this is a subsequent 
and not a constitutive activity, belonging, not to religion, but to 
philosophy. There is a danger that philosophers, entangled in 
such incidental perplexities, may lose touch with the experience 
they are trying to interpret; unless their capacity for worship 
grows with the intensity of their thinking, this is in fact certain 
to happen. It never happens to Paton, because he never forgets 
that religion is primarily “worship, dedication and trust”—virtues 
which are not only accessible to the simplest, but easier for the 
simple than for the more complicated. But these words already 
carry with them certain assumptions about the state of the case. 
“Religious experience is always an experience of the whole man as 
a whole in his relation to the Other or the Whole.” This definition 
has the great merit of insisting from the start that religion has a 
certain intellectual content. It makes it illogical to affirm 
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religion while retreating from reason. Paton’s strong feelings on 
this point provoke the only unjust judgments in a singularly fair 
and sympathetic book. To those whom he believes to be using 
religion as a stick to beat reason he is entirely merciless, and he 
does not even try to enter into their point of view. Barth and 
Kierkegaard are the main sufferers, and the latter at least, in the 
reviewer's Gpinion, suffers unjustly. 

But this emphasis makes it all the more necessary for Paton 
to defend the minimum credal content of religious experience by 
philosophical argument. That is the main concern of the lectures, 
and it is pursued with the utmost impartiality. It begins with 
a candid admission of “religious aberrations’ and “intellectual 
impediments,” of which it is asserted that “to dismiss them as of 
no importance is the greatest aberration of all,” and that “if religion 
has to satisfy the whole man, its demand is that the men who 
follow it must be whole-minded as well as whole-hearted.” The 
aberrations enumerated are all attempts to elevate one aspect of 
the religious life into the only aspect: “the obsession with emo- 
tion,” “the obsession with thinking,” “the obsession with 
morality,” “the deviation into politics,” and the rigidity and 
fanaticism to which such finite devotions give rise. The “imped- 
iments” are the apparent conflicts of religion with physics, biology, 
psychology, history, and the scientific spirit in general, and here 
Paton will have no truck with easy accommodations. “The situation 
to be faced is one unknown to St. Paul and St. Augustine, to 
Aquinas and Duns Scotus, to Luther and Calvin: and it can be 
met, if it can be met at all, only by a new effort of thinking at 
least as great as any of theirs.” 

There are already various religious “responses” to the situa- 
tion. There is the “way of the two compartments,” which, at 
the very most, can only be a provisional shelter for the perplexed 
to take bearings. There is the way of archaism, which vainly 
recalls the successful responses of the past to problems far less 
pressing than our own. There is the “way of absurdity,” of which 
it can only be said (as one of Byron’s mistresses said of him at 
first acquaintance) that it is “bad, mad, and dangerous to know.” 
There is the way of “the kernel and the husk”—the typical way 
of modernism—which may avert a few superficial difficulties, but 
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is at the best defensive and apologetic, and in any case provides 
no new reply to attacks on what it agrees with orthodoxy in defend- 
ing, the belief in God and objective standards of morality. There 
is the way of allegory, but that again is no more than intelligent 
face-saving, and only postpones the reckoning. There is the way 
of religious experience, but, without philosophy, this does no 
more than reaflirm one of the factors in conflict, and does not 
answer the intellectual criticism which must be answered. There 
is, finally, the way of psychical research; “but we cannot let our 
philosophy, and still less our religion, turn on empirical evidence 
which is dubious in character and limited in scope.” Some, 
though not all, of these current responses may be utilized by a 
modern religious philosophy, or at least are not inconsistent with 
it; in particular, without religious experience, there is no insight 
to justify. But none of them, without a strenuous philosophical 
effort, can get us out of the modern predicament. Religion cannot 
be the answer to its own conflict with science. “Religion must 
stand or fall by the authenticity of religious experience; but if, 
like a crab, it is to grow a hard shell adequate at least for a time, 
it must look to a philosophy which is broadly based and is ready 
to take into account all the evidence there is.” 

In assigning to philosophy this all-important function of 
mediating between two conflicting components of our civilization, 
Paton makes one assumption and one reservation. The:assump- 
tion, which is justified briefly in an early chapter, is that philoso- 
phy does not consist merely of analyzing the language and concepts 
of science and/or common sense. This fashionable view about 
philosophy rules out religion from the start, and no amount of 
ingenious compunction can get it back again. But the result 
should make us think furiously about the quite arbitrary personal 
decision so to restrict the philosopher's investigation. (Have the 
gentle British analysts with whom Paton reasons so amiably paused 
to reflect on the original intentions of the ruthless Austrian atheists 
from whom they are descended?) In defying the “linguistic veto,” 
however, Paton is in no way claiming for philosophy the right or 
the capacity to range the sacred fields at will. He is properly 
scandalized by Hegel's claim: “The content of logic is the repre- 
sentation of God as He is in His eternal essence and before the 
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creation of nature and any mortal mind,” and he is extremely 
critical of all the recognized proofs of the existence of God. Indeed, 
one feels at times that after insisting that philosophy, and philoso- 
phy alone, can break the deadlock, he leaves the job in the end 
to faith. But that is to anticipate; here it merely has to be said 
that he is as far as possible from metaphysical bumptiousness; he 
is cautious, reverent, and even sceptical in the style of docta 
ignorantia. 

His treatment of the traditional proofs, indeed, is an indication 
of how far his scepticism will go. Like most of his predecessors, 
he has no use for the ontological argument. He analyzes it pains- 
takingly and not without historical sympathy; but, again like 
most of its critics, he finds the conclusion so repugnant (as well 
he might) that he misses the real contribution to the philosophy 
of religion concealed in one of the premises: that the notion of 
perfection does entail the notion of existence, and that that which 
does not exist (e.g., a moral principle, or a Platonic Form) cannot 
properly be an object of worship. Yet this point is clearly brought 
out by Descartes in the Fifth Meditation, and (though | have not 
the expertness to say) may well have been intended by Anselm 
to effect a transition from Platonic Forms to the Living God. 

To the argument from design, Paton presents the orthodox 
objections from the imperfections of living organisms and the 
unlikeliness of particular providence, together with his own very 
relevant reflection that to establish God as the author of law does 
not help unless you know what kind of law it is. He is willing, 
like Kant, to allow it a certain suggestive value—that is certainly 
all an analogy can do—but rightly refuses to overlook the cruelties 
and beastlinesses of the world merely because they are outweighed 
on the balance. In general, it is easy enough to agree that things 
work out fairly well, or at any rate not too badly; it makes sense 
to justify God by statistical averages; but that is much less than 
religion claims. As the argument stands in the classics, Paton is 
right to rate it low, and many quite religious people would rate 
it even lower. What is disturbing in all this is how difficult the 
claims of religion are made to appear when the argument 
down to brass tacks. 


gets 


About the cosmological argument there is more to be said 
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That proof, in the reviewer's opinion, does not yield all that is 
claimed for it; like all attempts to reach religious conclusions 
from non-religious premises, it passes from whatever it is it 
establishes (necessary being, unconditional being, ens realissimum) 
to God, in a way which would be quite incomprehensible if the 
term God were not already available from religious experience. 
Moreover, the notion of first cause and necessary being are un- 
acceptable translations of the religious notion of creation. In 
venturing to criticize Paton’s handling of the cosmological 
argument, therefore, the reviewer is not attempting to rehabilitate 
the argument itself. The trouble is not so much with his actual 
criticism, much of which must be admitted to be valid, as with 
his failure to present the argument at its strongest. He has chosen 
to consider, so to speak, the cosmological argument in general, 
in abstraction from the particular turns given to it by its more 
distinguished expositors, and the abstract which results is far 
too much colored by the mis-presentation of the argument by 
Kant. In particular, though he entitles his chapter “The 
Argument from Imperfection,” he takes a purely logical view of 
the notion of contingence, and does not reckon with the under- 
tones of existential dissatisfaction which give it its urgency and 
its power to move. It is not the logical paraphernalia, but the 
plain fact that what is finite is immediately perceived as imperfect, 
which gives the cosmological argument its perpetual appeal. That 
some of its exponents have concealed its value-reference, and laid 
themselves open to a retort in kind, has to be admitted, Even 
so, if Paton had picked out for examination the most powerful 
and persuasive version, (for example, the magisterial modern 
discussion by Garrigou-Lagrange), instead of joining issue with 
an undistinguished average, he would have had more to carry over 
into his constructive sequel than his chosen methods will allow 
him. 

The conclusion, so far, is that speculative metaphysics is of 
little aid in the defence of religion, and the question begins to 
press urgently upon us: Where then does philosophy come in? 
After warning us that the neo-Protestant appeal to history is at 
least as fallible as the traditional appeal to philosophy, Paton then 
briefly sets out his own philosophical position. The exposition 
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is concentrated but effective. The main points he tries to establish 
are that materialism and phenomenalism will not do; that the: 
traditional reliance of Christian theology on Greek philosophy is 
far too simple, and in any case unlikely to carry conviction now 
that the associated conceptions of Greek science have been discard- 
ed; that modern science elides the subject in quest of the object, 
and that a philosophical conspectus must insist on retrieving it: 
that the effort of the subject in knowledge is towards such 
wholeness as the terms of reference permit, and towards enlarging 
those terms of reference as they become restrictive; that the ordered 
knowing of the world thus stands out against the world as ordered: 
that the world we know is constructed “on a most precarious 
foundation, which is entirely concealed by the building which 
covers it,” but that “the synthesis required for experience must 
conform to principles which are common to all finite intelligences” ; 
and that we can never know reality as it is. These neo-Kantian 
affirmations depend on premises which many modern philosophers 
would question; it is here proposed to accept them as a basis for 
argument, noting only by the way that the defence of the self 
as active subject against the various types of scientific liquidation 
proposed for it is particularly cogent and original. But, even so, 
as far as religion is concerned, the philosophical tactics are purely, 
if succesfully, defensive. As Paton insists again and again, if there 
is no approach but the scientific approach, there is no room for 
religion; he has shown that there is no such monopoly, if only 
because a strictly scientific approach to the scientific approach 
would disconcert the scientist as much as anyone else; but all 
that ensues is that there is room for religion, and not that there 
are reasons for it. Paton seems in fact to be following Kant in 
“abolishing knowledge to make room for faith.” This, as he 
points out, concords with the religious intuition of Deus abscon- 
ditus, but it may disappoint those who have been led in earlier 
chapters to expect more from the philosopher's intervention than 
it is now shown to be capable of achieving. It would be in the 
spirit of Paton’s exposition to remind them that those who are 
hemmed in by bulls of Bashan (cyclotrons, test-tubes and all) 
should be grateful for small mercies. 

The ethical evidence is then reviewed, and if it does not take 
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us all the way, it takes us at least further on our journey. In 
the first place, in morality we have convincing evidence that 
“reason” is not confined to the activities of science. As in his 
earlier writings, Paton is concerned to defend the classical concep- 
tion of “practical reason,” and though there are hints here and there 
that “reason” jn this sense is somehow connected with “wholeness,” 
he holds that the unity of virtue lies not in any or all of its mate- 
rial instances, but in its formal principle. In ethics as well as 
in epistemology, his approach is Kantian, and those who would 
prefer to defend “practical reason” in the manner of Aristotle may 
feel that their common enterprise has been shunted onto the wrong 
track. But in fact it makes no difference. Either way, the point 
emerges that conduct, as well as thinking, can be “reasonable,” 
and the “reasonable” conduct, so far from being conduct regulated 
by science, is conduct which is guided by principle. In this way 
the ethical evidence provides further indication that to be scientific 
is only one way of being reasonable. And, further, reflection on 
moral and responsible conduct not merely as behaviour, but as 
behaviour informed by personal decision, confirms the Kantian 
dictum: No freedom, no morality. Neither of these conclusions 
depends on the purely formal conception of moral principle which 
Paton himself favours. 

Even so, however, to have broken an anti-religious monopoly 
is not positively to support religion. The crucial question is 
whether Paton is willing to go still further with Kant and to find 
in the moral life evidence for the existence of God. And here he 
shows an unmistakable tendency to draw back. He sees more 
clearly than Kant does (or perhaps is more concerned about it) 
the element of “as if” which pervades the moral argument for the 
existence of God, and the reason is that he is not merely explicating 
the assumptions of morality, but at the same time weighing them 
up as a philosopher against the assumptions of science; he cannot 
just take them as self-authenticating. Hence he concludes with 
his usual and admirable candor that “the moral argument does 
not pretend to give us knowledge,” and that “there is no direct 
and valid inference from belief in morality and freedom to belief 
in the existence of God.” What can be claimed is that it entitles 
the moral agent to “hope and believe,” and that the “leap of faith” 
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may be shown to be reasonable in accordance with “our view of 
human reason and of the world as a whole.” And at this point 
the emphasis might be expected to shift sharply from “What can 
philosophers prove?” to “Can they show faith to be reasonable? ” 

In the last four chapters, in which one would expect the 
discussion to reach its climax, this question is not directly an- 
swered. In themselves these chapters are singularly impressive, 
but the theme they expound is that religion is not a matter of 
evidence but has its own laws of development and its own kind 
of verification, and is so different from science that however much 
they overlap in the same worid they meet only when they go 
astray. In religion, empirical evidence does not count, and the 
only relevant verification is that growth in grace which ensues 
in the life of religion itself. Religion is so much a matter of being 
grateful for everything;* its rests on the experience of a grace 
which the world cannot give and the world cannot take away. 
That is why, in the presence of evil the believer's constancy is to be 
commended, while his theodocies are all too frequently dishonest. 
It is also why “the propositions in which theology seems to formu- 
late religious beliefs are more akin to what | have called ‘principles’ 
than to the propositions of empirical science.” But this emphasis, 
while it is unquestionably the proper emphasis of religion, does 
not, in any ordinary sense of the word, make faith “reasonable.” 
“Reasonable” faith naturally suggests “reasons for faith,” and the 
faith which is now being presented is incommensurable with all 
possible reasons. 

The conclusion, then, would appear to be that philosophy, 
while it can clear the ground for faith, can provide no positive 
support for it, and that is less than we have been led to expect. 
it should however not surprise us. From first to last Paton has 
insisted that religious experience is the fount and center of religious 
belief. That being so, all that philosophy can do is to start from 
the fact of religious experience, to purge it of pseudo-science, and 
to dispute the theses which would invalidate it a priori. It cannot 
provide positive support, or even an impartial evaluation. 


* E.g., Thornton Wilder's Woman of Andros, “Though I know the 
worst the world can do to me, nevertheless I praise the world and all living.” 
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But, from Paton’s own point of view, there are two out- 
standing objections to this procedure. It entails, on the one hand, 
an unacceptable view about philosophy, and on the other, an 
unacceptable view about religious experience. 

If the only ground for religious faith is religious experience, 
the role of philosophy will be reduced (at any rate in its dealings 
with religion) to the amendment and clarification of data which 
are in principle (as opposed to detail) incorrigible. In fact, the 
conception of philosophy which emerges is not unlike the con- 
ception of the more moderate among British analysts, for example, 
John Wisdom. But, right or wrong, this is not the conception 
of philosophy maintained, and for the most part practiced, by 
Paton himself. Even admitting that it is the business of philoso- 
phy “to enter into different points of view” and “to formulate 
their assumptions,” the task finally laid upon it is “to fit the 
different vistas as far as possible into one coherent whole.” If this 
is the objective, then while regard must certainly be paid to reli- 
gious experience, the question of its validity, that is to say, of the 
existence of its object, rests with philosophy. Nor is it enough 
(on this view of philosophy) for philosophy to establish its possi- 
bility. It must, at the very least, point to its probability—and 
even so it would be falling short of its proclaimed intention. That 
philosophy should leave us free to contemplate “a God-shaped 
blank” is, after the claims made for it, something of an anti-climax. 
Something, at least, must be contributed positively to the reason- 
ableness of religious faith by philosophy itself. 

It would be misleading to suggest that Paton fails to observe 
the difficulty. It is enough to quote one of his impressive conclud- 
ing sentences. “A revival of religion will never come by mere 
thinking, not even by religious thinking; but without a supreme 
effort of thought which will satisfy the mind as well as the heart, 
religion will not easily recover its former influence or restore to 
them the spiritual wholeness which many of them prize but seek 
in vain.” One may also note an interesting admission in his 
penultimate chapter: “A purely speculative theology so long as 
it does not profess to be a science, may have more importance 
from a religious point of view than I was inclined to allow when 
I started out on this enquiry.” What is needed, then, to complete 
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the picture is a technique whereby philosophical speculations 
about God can proceed without doing violence to our sense of 
holiness. The nearest one can find to it is in a sentence strongly 
reminiscent of St. Thomas: “If men think about God at all, they 
have to strain their human concepts to the bursting point: but if 
they are philosophically wise, they will understand that these 
can be applied to Him only by analogy so that all pretence of em- 
pirical demonstration must be abandoned.” If the program were 
followed out, it might lead the author to think again about his 
Kantian interpretation of the cosmological proof; for it was pre- 
cisely by ignoring the express warnings of St. Thomas on the 
“analogy of being” that Kant was betrayed into his naive and 
unplausible refutation. As it is, we have just a program, and 
not a solution. 

We now come to the second and more serious difficulty. 
In insisting that religious belief must rest on religious experience, 
with philosophy indeed at hand, but only as a sort of fire-brigade 
to extinguish the recurrent bush-fires started by atheists in the 
dry season, Paton sometimes forgets his own strong convictions 
about religious experience itself. In two excellently argued crit- 
icisms directed respectively to Otto and Buber, he dismisses, 
perhaps too decisively, the notion that religious experience is a 
special and independent response of the human spirit. Religion, 
he insists throughout, is the response, not of a peculiar faculty, 
but of the whole man. But if that is so, the response must carry 
the consent of the intellect. On religious grounds alone, it is 
impossible to ground belief on experience in any sense in which 
experience and intellect are set against one another. To leave the 
intellect outside religion is not only to affront the intellect but 
to amputate religion. It cuts down that wholeness of response 
in terms of which religion has been defined. 

There are reasons, then, for thinking that in assigning to 
philosophy the merely defensive role of refuting assumptions in- 
compatible with religion, Paton has to some extent fallen short 
of his own program. ‘The reasons for this shortcoming, if indeed 
it is one, are highly creditable. There has been so much cocksure 
ex cathedra pronouncement about God, such utter lack of humility 
in the confident elucidations of His name and nature, that every- 
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one with any feeling for the intimacies of religion now and then 
longs to go into hiding with his own faith and his own hope, 
perhaps to emerge into the light and labours of charity when the 
theological juggernauts have passed by on the other side. Accord- 
ing to every confessional tradition till their common debasement 
by eighteenth century modernists, there is so much that we do 
not know and in principle cannot know about God—and, for all 
that he is said to have conceded too much to human reason, no one 
was clearer about it than St. Thomas himself. It is evident that 
Paton is greatly drawn to this facet of religious experience, and 
all the more so because he finds in intellectual dogmatics and 
definitions the roots of religious intolerance. No one at all ex- 
perienced in the alternating moods of religion would wish to edge 
him out of it. But there are other moods, in which religion 
expresses itself in the attempt to understand itself, and they answer 
to the need evoked by the commerce of religion with what is al- 
ready in many quarters an unbelieving world. In passing from 
one mood to the other, religion oscillates between contraction and 
expansion as do all other human activities, and the alternation 
is a source of strength rather than a cause for complaint. Paton 
is properly susceptible to both moods; the trouble is that instead of 
aceepting them as complementary phases he identifies himself 
with each in turn and in each case sets the one against the other. 
What is needed is that the two themes should keep playing on 
each other till they reach an accommodation whereby each, follow- 
ing its own impetus, nevertheless keeps within range of the other. 
If there is a structural fault in this noble and impressive work, it 
is that the weight is tilted in favour of docta ignorantia and against 
speculative theology—despite continual protestation that a better 
speculative theology is what the modern predicament especially 
calls for. One is tempted to say that the author of the essays In 
Defence of Reason has faced up to religion and met his match, 
and is just beginning to recover his equilibrium. 

There is one notable’ omission. That is not mysticism, the 
omission of which in the synopsis to date is the fault of the 
reviewer. Paton examines it both in the poetry of Emily Bronté, 
and through the dainty and discerning classifications of a particu- 
larly unmanageable experience in Poulain’s treatise Des gréces 
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d’oraison, and concludes that while mysticism is of the utmost 
value to the philosopher in his effort to understand religion, it 
cannot be exempted from philosophical criticism. No, the omis- 
sion is the failure to situate or to reckon with theology as common- 
ly understood. It is excusable both because of Lord Gifford’s 
expressed preference for natural theology, and because Paton’'s 
coverage is already so wide that it would be unfair to ask him 
to extend it. But it is usual for writers who stress the limits of 
natural knowledge in matters of religion to appeal to revelation, 
and one wonders how much of Paton's “God-shaped blank” is 
privately filled in by his Christian conviction. To the extent that 
that is so, the “blank” is what we find in metaphysics and not 
what we find in our total experience. At that point, new issues 
arise which are not strictly within Paton’s terms of reference, but 
nevertheless bear on his conclusions. In the first place, in the 
light of revealed theology, what comes of the profession of sanc- 
tified agnosticism? And, secondly, can the revealed theology 
which seizes on the “blank” and subdivides it for closer settlement 
be immune from the review of a philosophy which may be halted 
by mystery but surely cannot be directed by dogma? It is to be 
suspected that Paton would maintain his attitude of reverential 
inquiry, acknowledge the mystery, and set out in full intellectual 
panoply to bring in the scalps of those who presume to carve it 
up. How far he would be justified cannot here be discussed. 
All that can be prophesied is that he will find it both more neces- 
sary and more difficult to maintain the already precarious balance 
between the integrity of philosophy and the integrity of religion. 

To return and resume. We have before us a great book in 
the old style, in which a mature philosopher after a distinguished 
career of thinking and scholarship gathers himself for a supreme 
effort to collect and correlate the convictions to which his life 
and his meditations have led him. It is a highly personal docu- 
ment, in which the scruples of exact thinking are maintained at the 
highest level. It is an attempt to reckon with the profound and 
difficult problems such as every philosopher used to be expected 
to make at least once in his life, and if, as has been suggested, 
there are in it certain divergences of emphasis, there is the com- 
pensation that full justice has been done to the tension of the 
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factors concerned, and that the investigation has not been side- 
tracked into a premature synthesis. In the course of 400 pages, 
it touches on almost every topic of perennial importance, and 
while the reader would sometimes like to call a halt at a particular 
point to discuss one or another of them in greater detail, he cannot 
but admire the relentless logical procession in which one after 
another they are marshalled in the service of a commanding 
argument. At atime when so many philosophers are content to 
write chatty articles on isolated issues—dissecla membra, disdain- 
ing the co-ordination of a central nervous system—and are ambi- 
tious only to add to each other's contributions, instead of resuming, 
re-enacting and recapitulating the history of their discipline 
through the personal appropriation of the perennial issues, it is 
a great encouragement to be confronted with a work of this scope, 
intensity, persistence, and completeness. With a lucid and pas- 
sionate integrity, it expresses everything its author has in him; 
he has “excluded no part of himself from participation.” * To those 
who, like the reviewer, are situated in the British philosophical 
orbit, where the disintegration has gone fastest if not farthest, 
it is a source of the deepest satisfaction that one of their own 
senior and respected practitioners should have fulfilled the tradi- 
tional role of a philosopher with such such scruple, dignity, and 
seriousness. A few more such performances (and there are other 
Gifford Lectures due for publication) will enable us to hold up our 
heads again in the best company abroad. 


University of Melbourne. 





* The phrase is I. A. Richards’, and describes the creation and ap- 
propriation of great works of art. It reminds us that philosophers are, 
and ought to be, more like artists than they are like scientists. 
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‘Du crucial issue that aesthetic theory must always encounter 
is that of the ontological status of the object of art. Works of art 
seem, On immediate acquaintance, to make a compelling reference 
beyond themselves, to embody a content that they have gathered 
elsewhere, and to be in some sense symbols of the antecedently 
real. The character of any aesthetic doctrine is largely determined 
by the manner in which it resolves this problem of the relation 
of art to reality; or, alas too often, by the manner in which it seeks 
to avoid the issue. ’ 

‘Eliseo Vivas gives forceful expression to this ancient but 
neglected truth in a recent volume of essays.’ These papers deal 
with a wide variety of topics, but they all focus upon the theme 
of the relation between art and ontology, and they all insist that 
we can approach an understanding of art only to the extent that 
we can clarify the nature of the object that art discloses. Because 
of the separation of present-day intellectual disciplines, the vocab- 
ulary in which this discussion is cast is apt to make it miscarry. 
So it is worth a moment to translate its central thesis into those 
dialects that are most prevalent in contemporary aesthetic dis- 
course. 

Mr. Vivas, then, is insisting that art deals with a subject- 
matter that is prior to and independent of the work of art. This 
subject-matter, whose precise nature and lineaments can be dis- 
cerned only by further inquiry, imposes itself upon even the most 
untutored human consciousness, and invokes recognition and 
interpretation, however gross and naive. What distinguishes the 
artist as a person is the sensitivity with which he discovers this 


* Eliseo Vivas, Creation and Discovery (New York: The Noonday Press, 
1955). All page references in parentheses after quotations or discussions 
are to this volume, unless otherwise noted. 
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subject-matter, the profundity to which he explores it, and the 
clarity that he demands of his vision. The work of art embodies 
real meanings about real things. It is not an autonomous entity 
responsible only to its own inner logic and the principles of its 
medium. It is not a device for edifying, assuaging, or harmonizing 
the feelings and attitudes of its audience. It is not a special kind 
of sign which serves as the designatum or denotatum of itself. 
Works of art yield knowledge of their objects and so have truth 
value. In aesthetic experience we grasp, within the measure of 
our powers, the content that the artist puts at our disposal. So 
our apprehension of the subject-matter that the artist presents 
becomes more refined and coherent than it could be without his 
efforts. First through and then in his work the artist renders 
his meaning to himself and conveys it to others—this is his inten- 
tion. 

These are many ways of paraphrasing Mr. Vivas’s contention 
that the object of art has a definite ontological status. And it is just 
such propositions as these that many contemporary aestheticians 
and critics would dismiss as meaningless or irrelevant. It has for 
some time now been characteristic of those who deal intimately 
with art to be uncertain and uncomfortable about the relation of art 
to reality. This attitude has become so pervasive, and has carried 
so far, that the existence of any such relationship is usually either 
ignored or denied. Since the rest of man’s theoretical and practical 
activities are closely geared to the idea of reality, this has inevitably 
brought it about that art has become separated from the common 
concerns of life, with tragic consequences to all parties. If art 
is to be rescued from this position of desperate isolation, it is 
important to recognize how it got there in the first place. 

We can start with the somewhat dogmatic assertion—mine, 
not Mr. Vivas’s—that Schopenhauer was the last thinker to take 
art with deep and consistent seriousness. Schopenhauer held that 
art makes a significant and unique contribution to human culture, 
that art discovers, and imitates, and discloses to us an order of 
Being to which we would otherwise be blind. But besides assert- 
ing the dignity of art—which is hardly unusual—he accounts for 
this by a precise identification of this order of Being that is the 
peculiar object of art, and by a careful analysis of the way in which 
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the artist reaches and presents this. The structure of this theory 
is too familiar to need restatement, but three remarks about it 
are in order. First, this doctrine is extremely faithful to the em- 
pirical evidence of art and the aesthetic life, which it takes seriously 
and seeks to explain, not just explain away. Second, this explana- 
tion is an integral part of a fully developed philosophical theory, 
with the nature and power of art being defined by reference to an 
explicit and systematic ontology. Third, this ontology is thorough- 
ly uncongenial to the modern temper, and has been widely rejected. 

This last fact is crucial, and controls the other two. Even 
granting the descriptive adequacy and the explanatory power of 
Schopenhauer’s interpretation of art, this still has to be denied 
because its metaphysical principles are unacceptable. Our regnant 
philosophies have been positivistic in their outlook. Consequent- 
ly, the modes of Being that Schopenhauer identified as the objects 
of art—the entities that art imitates—are excluded from any status 
in reality. And the whole theory falls to the ground in the manner, 
as Hippolyte Taine described it, of a “huge deflated balloon.” 
The subsequent history of aesthetics consists of the search for a 
body of ideas that will be at once acceptable to the new modes of 
thought and adequate to the persistent facts. This search is still 
going on. 

The theories that immediately succeed Schopenhauer still 
speak his language and think in his terms. Taine and the new 
“scientific” aestheticians retain imitation as their basic category, and 
refer to the artist as stripping away the appearances of things and 
revealing their essences. But the logic of their position soon 
overtakes them. On their own terms, such talk is mere babbling. 
If Existence exhausts Reality, and science is adequate to describe 
Existence, then there is no mode of Being which is the proper 
object of art. Imitation, which for Schopenhauer is at once a 
creative and a revelatory act, is hereby reduced to a servile copying 
of the already and otherwise known, and the word soon drops 
from the vocabulary of aesthetics. 

But the theory does not share the fate of the word. Indeed, 
it seems, in the final analysis, that only some form of the doctrine 
of imitation is capable of affording a satisfactory explanation of 
art. For as soon as we make our aesthetic coherent with our ontol- 
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ogy, the relation of the work of art to its objects becomes, in 
however refined and sophisticated a sense, an “imitative” relation. 
When the critics and the theorists have exercised their finest 
subtleties, and have thereby all but destroyed the significance of 
art, they return to some naive or esoteric variant of imitation to 
recover the body of their subject. 

But this measure is resorted to only surreptitiously and in 
desperation. The serious weight of inquiry is directed instead 
to the search for a new aesthetic category—a new frame of refer- 
ence in terms of which art can be explained. Three such categories 
have dominated modern aesthetics. One of these is the concept 
of expression, which roots art in the artist and his free creative 
process. A second is the doctrine of formalism, which roots art 
in itself and defines it in terms of medium and design. A third 
is more amorphous: it is composed of the various “psychologistic” 
theories—derived largely from I. A. Richards—which root art 
in the appreciator and define it in terms of the peculiar sort of 
experience or reponse that it calls forth, 

The schools that have pushed inquiry in these directions have 
added greatly to our-detailed knowledge of the many facets of art 
and the aesthetic process, while virtually destroying any hope of 
understanding either the inner unity of these or their place in the 
larger panorama of life. Mr. Vivas acknowledges their contribu- 
tions fully and borrows them frankly. But he insists that these 
theories all ultimately fail, and for the same reason: because they 
refuse the ontological issue. Some theorists deny the relevance of 
the question of the object of art, some seek to compromise with 
it, some hope to becloud it with rhetoric and escape unnoticed, 
and some impale themselves upon it crying the ecstasy of aesthetic 
vision. But all decline to meet it on the field of reason. Mr. Vivas 
has done a real service in recognizing this challenge, and in moving 
to return the problem of the object of art to its rightful place at 
the center of aesthetic inquiry. We can now examine the solution 
that he proposes to this problem. 
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The essays in this volume are gathered into four groups. 
There are first some examples of Mr. Vivas’s work as a practicing 
critic, then a series of philosophical papers on aesthetic theory, 
and then two sets of articles in which are examined, first, several 
contemporary schools of criticism, and, second, some recent doc- 
trines of art. For papers done over such a period of time and on 
such a diversity of subjects, these exhibit a surprising coherence, 
both in theoretical principles and in the use of these in concrete 
cases of analysis and criticism. This mode of presentation has 
the advantage that certain basic dogmas and persistent insights 
are kept at the forefront of attention and are illuminated by 
being applied in various contexts. But it has the disadvantage 
that the doctrine as a whole never receives full and systematic 
development, and arguments must often be interrupted at crucial 
points. 


The problem, then, is to give a schematic and consecutive 
account of the theory that seems to lie embedded and dispersed 
within these essays, informing them and being illustrated by them. 
The author might disavow such an attempt, since he says that the 
writing of a system of aesthetics is something that he will never 
do. But against this doubt, he also admits to the hope that there 
is within these essays “a sketch of the structural lines of a con- 
sistent system.” I shall try to exhibit this structure by following 
the argument through a succession of levels, beginning with its 
ontological presuppositions and working toward its detailed in- 
terpretation of aesthetic facts. 

It is quite consciously and explicitly that Mr. Vivas takes it 
as his fundamental tenet that art reveals reality. This proposition 
has for him the status of an aesthetic postulate. Its meaning is 
stated forthrightly: the work of art is 


a self-consistent structure, involving an ordered complex of values 
of a sensuous, formal, and of an immanently meaningful nature, 
which satisfy the alert mind turned towards them for two reasons. 
First, because they are, in the isolation of the aesthetic experience, 
final values, inherently interesting for their own sake and not as 
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means, And second, because beyond them we perceive an authentic 
vision of the structure of reality. This structure we sometimes catch 
a glimpse of in our daily world, when we peer beyond the chaos of 
our moral relations and beyond the onrush of natural events. But in 
art, as in philosophy, and | imagine in prayer, the desire is gratified 
and the mind, rapt in its full and luminous possession, finds in it 
consummatory satisfaction. (187-88) 


Mr. Vivas is perfectly aware that his aesthetic postulate is at 
the same time a metaphysical hypothesis, and that as such it stands 
in need of much philosophical analysis and substantiation. Ac- 
knowledging this lacuna, there are two points on which he insists. 
First, that his aesthetic postulate is self-evident phenomenologi- 
cally: we do in fact experience the work of art as a revelation of 
reality. Second, this postulate is arbitrarily denied without receiv- 
ing serious consideration simply because it is not acceptable to 
the “reigning theories.” Mr. Vivas then devotes his major effort 
to showing that by accepting this postulate we can solve many 
of the persistent problems of aesthetics which without it can 
only be explained away as pseudo-problems. He does not “prove” 
his hypothesis by elaborating a metaphysical theory, nor does he 
identify with perfect precision the type of ontological entity—the 
aspect of being—that art reveals. But he offers substantial evi- 
dence that art does have an ontological object, and that our theory 
of reality must be such as to find a place for this. 


Mr. Vivas's primary concern, then, is with the aesthetic conse- 
quences rather than the metaphysical antecedents of his postulate 
that art is a revelation of reality. So the next level of his argument 
—-and the first to be systematically developed— is his derivation 
of the meaning with which this postulate infuses art. The question 
at issue here is that of the essential character of the aesthetic act. 
The answer is given succinctly: art is at once a discovery and a 
creation. 

The tension between these two concepts is exhibited in a 
variety of contexts, and its analysis always points to the same con- 
clusion: that the work of art exists at the confluence of different 
orders of being, which it summarizes in itself and makes available 
to us in aesthetic experience, so that our acquaintance with these 
realms is illuminated by the light they cast on one another. The 
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most extended treatment of this paradox is in the essay on Liter- 
ature and Knowledge, where it is elucidated in these terms: 


There is a superior reality symbolized in the work of art—but it is 
superior, not to the reality of the world of physics, but to the alleged 
reality of our physical world, that is, of the cliché-cluttered, hastily 
grasped, by-passion-blurred world in which we daily live. It is the 
reality of this world that the artist seeks, through his activity, which 
we now have to call, not an act of creation, but of discovery, ' 
But how shall we resolve the contradiction involved in the claim that 
the artist creates novel objects and that he discovers the hidden 
reality of our practical, commonsense world? The contradiction is 
only apparent, not real, since the two assertions were made from 
different points of view. From an external point of view, there is 
novelty in his product and spontaneity is involved in the process 
From the standpoint of the artist, however, we grasp a different 
aspect of the creative process, since what the artist does is not to 
invent something new but to extricate out of the subject matter at 


hand its own proper structure or order. . . What the artist does, 
as we have already seen, is to wrench from his subject matter some 
thing that is not fully realized in it... In talking of the creative 


activity, above, we emphasized the fact that he did the wrenching 
Now we must emphasize that he wrenches something. The artist 
creates then, in the sense that he makes a dramatic structure out of 
subject matter in which the ordinary ungifted mind would not think 
of looking for it. But the structure is no more invented by him than 
it is by the physicist when the latter discovers the laws of the physical 
world and expresses them in the tools he has at hand. The writer 
discovers this structure, in the sense that the forms and the sub- 
stance of his work are found by him in the data of experience which 
is the subject matter of his art. (120, 123-24) 


What art discovers is one thing; what it creates is another. 

It is of the essence of art to mediate between two orders, or 
realms, of being, one which it reveals, and another in which this 
revelation is made manifest. The identification of these two realms 
is made in a straightforward manner. Art discovers the real 
world. Art creates culture. The thesis that Mr. Vivas is here 
adopting is, as he states, the by now familiar one that “the mind 
is constitutive of the world.” His intention is to take this insight 
and apply it systematically to aesthetics. He does not accept the 
doctrine that Kant labelled “dogmatical idealism”: he believes 
that there is a real world independent of our knowledge of it. But 
the mind grasps this only through its own symbolic processes, so 


that there are always regions of the world waiting to be ap- 
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prehended, and our present modes of apprehension are always 
in need of correction and refinement. Our ordinary and usual 
experience of the world is only rough and vague, inchoate and 
unstructured, tentative and fleeting; we miss, through inertia 
or indifference or distraction, much of what is there to be ap- 
prehended. By our own unaided efforts, we realize only a small 
part of the real. 


It is the function of art, as of other modes of creative appre- 
hension, to correct this tendency. Within this framework, 
Mr. Vivas insists on the two points that there are “diverse symbolic 
means through which men seek to grasp the world” (88), and 
that art is one of these and is coordinate with the others. The 
specific role and contribution of art in this undertaking are not 
demarcated as sharply as one would wish. But this much does 
emerge clearly. Aesthetic experience, which is chiefly mediated 
through art, is one of four basic modes of experience ; the others 
are the cognitive, the moral, and the religious. The distinction 
between these modes lies “not in the substance apprehended, but 
in the manner and the purpose for which it is apprehended” (121). 
The cognitive and the aesthetic are together marked off from the 
moral and the religious by “the fact that the direction of attention 
is not reflective but outwards on an object (even if it be the self) 
with which the attending self is not identified during the act of 
cognitive or aesthetic apprehension” (121). Finally, the distinc- 
tion between aesthetic and cognitive experience lies in this: in the 
former, our attention is centered upon an object that is largely 
isolated from all context, that we regard as self-sufficient, and 
that then bears upon our sensitivity with the full weight of its 
unique concrete character; in the latter, our attention is centered 
on a system of relationships, we are intent upon the order and 
connection that holds among things, and we fit the present object 
into an established conceptual framework, sacrificing its distinc- 
tiveness to its resemblances and its integrity to our convenience. 

A further question now arises: Does art present things as 
they actually are, or as they ought to be? The answer is, Both, 
yet without being contradictory. For here again art is the media- 
tor, this time between the ideal and the actual. What art discovers 
is the ideal order, which is real and complete in itself. As such, 
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this ideal exerts a “normative pressure” upon man to apprehend 
it; it defines what we should discern in the world and pursue in 
our lives just because it is real, and what we would discern and 
pursue if our normal experience were not so shallow and fragmen- 
tary. What art creates is actual objects, which embody the ideal in 
such a way that men can grasp and follow it, and so be transformed 
by it. Art, through the intensity of its vision, persuades men to 
cast aside their narrow subjectivisms and to acknowledge and 
adhere to the objectively real. R. G. Collingwood has argued 
this same thesis in great detail, holding that art is the only cure 
for that fundamental “corruption of consciousness” which resides 
in man’s refusal to accept what experience plainly tells him about 
himself and the world. 

The core of Mr. Vivas’s theory is thus contained in his doctrine 
of the process through which art reaches values that are real in 
themselves and makes them also actual in culture. This process is a 
complex one, involving four distinct levels of being. In the first 
place, the objects of art—the values and meanings it discovers. 
subsist prior to and independent of any human acquaintance with 
them. They have an “ontic status” ; they are the structures that 
real things exhibit, the powers they exert, the possibilities they 
lay open to us, the demands they place upon us. Any particular 
culture is characterized by what it has grasped of this realm of 
subsistence, and how it has ordered this; cultures differ in the 
ways in which they apprehend and interpret the world, the mean- 
ings they find in it for life, the values they recognize, the purposes 
they pursue. The artist's vision of subsistence is conditioned and 
limited by his culture. But he is an artist just because, and to 
the extent that, he can overcome this limitation and can discover 
more of this realm than can his contemporaries. This escape, 
however, is by no means absolute; it is only on the base of what 
his culture has accumulated that the artist can prepare his further 
forays into the realm of subsistence, and if he tries to go too far 
he estranges himself from all symbolic forms, becoming unintelli- 
gible to his fellows and even inarticulate to himself. If sheer 
ecstasy has a meaning, this is probably it. 

Art must always preserve this tension between the new mean- 
ings it is reaching for and the molds in which these are to be cast 
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—though the point at which different artists can achieve and 
maintain this tension varies greatly. The briefest, though perhaps 
not the most accurate, way to express this is by saying that art 
makes explicit what was before only implicit. The artist discloses 
values and meanings toward which his culture is feeling its way, 
which it is ready to espouse, which are already to some extent 
operative in the culture. The artist answers questions that still 
tremble unasked on the lips of his contemporaries. 

The artist’s discovery is then embodied, and insists in his art. 
Of course, discovery and embodiment are not separate acts; the 
making of a work of art is not the transcription of a prior psychic 
content. The artist embodies as he discovers, and discovers as he 
embodies. Again, it is not the subsistent object that now insists 
in the work of art; this object goes on subsisting, its status and 
character are not affected by being discovered. It is what the 
artist has been able to see and grasp of this that is embodied and 
made insistent. The object of art does not change its ontological 
status; it subsists, while the poem in and through which it is 
apprehended insists and makes it more or less manifest. 

This insistent meaning can now be realized in the culture. 
Other men than the artist can, through his art, become acquainted 
with the objects he has discerned; through his creations they can 
repeat his discoveries. They view the world with greater refine- 
ment and discrimination; they respond to values to which they 
were before ‘insensitive; mew aspirations are awakened; fresh 
possibilities are envisaged. In being thus realized, these values 
and meanings are isolated from the works of art that embodied 
them, they are generalized, they are accepted and espoused in their 
own right, and they gradually redefine both the forms through 
which we apprehend and interpret the world, and the norms 
through which we criticize and judge it. 

What was first revealed in art is thus institutionalized, and 
comes to actuality in human intentions and actions. These values 
and meanings that are actualized in culture both gain and lose in 
the process. They gain in the sense that they are made widely 
familiar; they take on the characteristics of temporality and spa- 
tiality; they transform the world in their image. They lose in 
that they are deprived of much of their specificity and uniqueness ; 
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they become general concepts under which we subsume many 
particular cases—we speak of a Don Quixote or of Trojan horse 
tactics—so that their individuality fades and blurs. What art 
reveals to us of subsistent entities enlarges our acquaintance with 
existent things, but the insistent meanings of the artist are eroded 
in being realized, so that his work is continually to be done again 
and freshly. 

Having sketched the structure of this general and underlying 
theory, we can indicate briefly the manner in which Mr. Vivas 
applies it in the more strictly aesthetic field. Three principal ques- 
tions arise here: the nature of the process that issues in the work 
of art; the structure of the work of art itself; and the character 
of aesthetic experience. Enough has been said about the first, 
so we can pass at once to the second. Mr. Vivas is too practiced 
a critic and aesthetician to suggest any simple formula to define 
art. But there is one concept that particularly expresses the ap- 
plication of his general theory in this area; this is the concept of 
the “self-sufficiency” of the work of art. He confesses that this term 
is unfortunate, and that there are no fully satisfactory explanations 
available for the phenomenon itself. But the idea is central, 
and we must try to make out its meaning. It is described in these 
terms: 


The poem is self-contained in the sense that it constitutes a unified 
whole which supplies and controls the meanings and values which it 
embodies and gives them their contextual specificity.... But the 
poem is also self-sufficient... in the sense that [the meanings and 
values that it is about] are to be found, not outside of the poem, nor 
beyond it, but in and through it, and there found only by a reader who 
knows how to respond to the poem in a distinctly aesthetic mode. - 

I call this reponding to the poem intransitively... The term “intran- 
sitive” conveys the fact that during the moment of aesthetic apprehen- 
sion the mind is captive, is completely under the control of the object 
because the object is so constructed that it does not allow the mind 
to wander beyond its own self-contained-confines. Our attention is in- 
transitive because the object is self-sufficient and because its meanings 
do not function as signs pointing beyond themselves. (168, 171) 


This might at first blush seem to be an extreme variant of 
formalism or of pure poetry, and to constitute a violent volle-face. 
So two negations are immediately in order. Mr. Vivas is not saying 
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that the meanings embodied in art have their origin and locus in 
some isolated and esoteric aesthetic realm. On the contrary, “the 
intrinsic meanings of the poem derive from non-aesthetic sources” 
(172); and these sources are to be found in life and the world as 
the poet encounters them. Nor is he saying that in order to under- 
stand art we need bring with us only a knowledge of its media 
and techniques. On the contrary, we must bring to bear upon 
art all of our “available resources, moral and religious, aesthetic 
and cognitive” (169). In short, art issues from the total expe- 
rience of whole men and it must be received by us on the same 
terms. 

The work of art appeals beyond itself in two directions: to 
subsistent ontological meanings and values for its content, and 
to existent human faculties and experiences for its interpretation. 
How, then, can it be self-sufficient? Obviously its self-sufficiency 
is of another order than that of either the causa sui or the self- 
evident truth. What is here being pointed toward is rather a 
fundamental difference between a discursive argument and an 
aesthetic image. To grasp the former we must apply our logical 
skills and our funded knowledge. But no radical transformation 
is necessarily required in either of these; they are extended along 
established lines in order to reach what before escaped them, or 
they are rearranged to contain elements more neatly. We are not 
often called upon drastically to revise our methods and theories 
of rational inquiry, and when we are, I think Mr. Vivas would 
hold that it is because of a creative cognitive act that has the same 
generic nature as a similar creative aesthetic act. 

To grasp an artistic image we must apply our modes of ap- 
prehension and our funded experience. But here these are radic- 
ally transformed. The work of art must enter the reach of our 
familiarity; it must touch sensations and perceptions, feelings and 
emotions, ideas and imaginings, motives and aspirations, that we 
have already garnered from life. But in focusing these “intransi- 
tively” upon itself, the image gives them fresh meaning and content; 
it takes these various elements and modes of funded experience 
and transforms them by bringing them into intimate touch with 
the concrete things and situations from which they derive and to 
which they must be appropriate. Experience is continuaily degen- 
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erating toward vagueness and generality; the artist repairs this 
process by making us participate intensely in life's episodes as he 
presents them in his art. This quality of the artistic image is best 
revealed by contrast with the sentimental allusion, which merely 
supplies us with an easy support for our dreams and memories. 
Art is self-sufficient in that it has the power to make experience 
conform to its object. The work of art does not so much appeal 
to funded experience to make its object intelligible, as it asserts 
its object in order to render experience itself more intelligible. 
Finally, it should be remarked that this power of self-suflici- 
ency does not operate on the all-or-nothing principle; it is mani- 
fested in infinitely fine shadings between banality at one extreme 
and unintelligibility at the other. The works of those artists whom 
we speak of as the great innovators possess it to a high degree. To 
grasp their images we must discard a great many of our specific 
and detailed experiential habits, and must be prepared to face them 
as nearly as possible with nothing but our naked faculties of 
apprehension, with sense and feeling, imagination and mind, 
released from the burden of their learning and made fit to respond 
freshly and discriminatingly. When we meet such artists on their 
own terms they remake our modes and categories of experience. 
Lesser artists merely extend the vision of these great creators to 
other areas of life and the world; once we have been taught to 
see cubistically, to apprehend conscious life as a flux, etc., then 
we can gradually and rather easily bring more and more material 
within the reach of this vision. Despite all of our superstitions to 
the contrary, the development of art follows much the same pattern 
as that exhibited in man’s other enterprises; there is first a creative 
insight, and then this is secured and extended through generali- 
zations and habits. Scientists explain more facts in terms of a 
new principle; technologists apply a new process in wider fields; 
moralists re-define and reorganize conduct in the light of new 
values; theologians re-chart the human course toward the new 
God. Similarly, the great creative artists give us our master 
images or metaphors; then lesser artists tame these metaphors 
and translate more of the raw material of life into their terms. 
This concept of self-sufficiency is expanded and clarified in 
the interpretation of aesthetic experience that Mr. Vivas develops 
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from his basic theory. This hinges on the contention that our 
total transaction with a work of art is composed of two distinct 
moments, or phases. During the first, and strictly aesthetic, of 
these moments, our attention is concentrated upon the work and 
all of our resources are brought to bear to grasp what it has to 
say; it is here that art asserts its self-sufliciency and experience 
is reconstituted to the measure of the art-object. During the 
second of these phases, this new insight is absorbed into the body 
of experience, transforming it and being transformed by it; it is 
here that the artistic object becomes a cultural object. The strictly 
aesthetic phase of this process “involves the intransitive appre- 
hension of an object’s immanent meanings and values in their 
full presentational immediacy” (95). The “digestive” phase is 
transitive and mediate, and artistic meanings become referential; 
our grasp of the art object plays upon our familiar notions of 
similar “real” things in “real” life and the “real” world, we compare 
the two, and either our reading of the world is changed or we 
modify the artist’s meaning, or both. Finally, it should be noted 
that no hard and fast temporal order holds between these two 
phases; they may be chronologically continuous, they may occur 
during distinct intervals, or they may be intermittent. As the 


new is discovered to us, we re-create the molds of our minds to 
contain it. 


Ill 


It is in this way that the twin themes of creation and discovery 
are woven into an aesthetic theory which is to a high degree both 
sensitive to the varied facets of art and internally coherent in its 
accounting for these. What is particularly significant about this 
theory is the fact that it is animated and pervaded by the conviction 
of the unity of human experience and of the world that experience 
gives us. In support of this conviction, Mr. Vivas argues cogently 
and persuasively from what is the case in the aesthetic domain to 
what must be the case in the human, cultural, and ontological 
domains. But this, as he acknowledges, is an interrupted argu- 
ment; it demands completion by an inquiry that will exhibit the 
structure of these realms by analysis rather than by inference. If 
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he is to expand and fortify his claims—as is to be both hoped 
and expected—then it would seem that the first challenge that 
confronts him is to develop an architectonic of the human spirit. 

Some of the details of this architectonic are implicit in the 
present work, particularly in the doctrine that experience occurs 
in the four major modes of the aesthetic, the cognitive, the moral, 
and the religious. But the exposition of this doctrine remains 
somewhat too arbitrary and too vague; these distinctions are not 
sufficiently justified, and the descriptions of these modes are tanta- 
lizingly elusive. This clarification will require a theory of mind 
and of the conditions under which mind confronts reality. The 
elaboration of such a theory could be undertaken in either of two 
ways, and should preferably combine both. One of these would 
be largely phenomenological, consisting of a close analysis of 
mind’s principal modes of action—its symbolic processes-—and 
of the types of artifacts through which it realizes itself and pursues 
its purposes. The other would be more largely dialectical, and 
would explain the structure and functions of mind by reference 
to the total situation in which mind stands before its surroundings. 
The most effective way in which to analyze mind and its works is 
to regard it as an instrument that has been fashioned under certain 
conditions and to serve certain ends; then the skills that mind 
develops and the works in which it issues can be derived from this 
larger framework. Fragments of such a theory obtrude fairly 
frequently in these essays, and they deserve to be put together. 
Mr. Vivas gives here a convincing demonstration that the presently 
dominant interpretations of reality and mind—whether positivis- 
tic or idealistic—do violence to the aesthetic and general axiological 
facets of experience. This is already a lot, But it leaves a vacuum 
which invites the development of the insights that are here only 
adumbrated. 


University of Alabama. 














HOW TO TEACH GUESSING 
JOHN G. KEMENY 


— — Polya is an acknowledged master of the art of guess- 
ing in mathematics." He makes use of his long years of experience 
both as a creative mathematician and as a teacher to present a 
definitive book on this art. The result is a book that will delight 
the intelligent reader whether he agrees with the author or dis- 
agrees violently. 

Although the work consists of sixteen connected chapters, 
there is a difference of motivation that led to the book being 
published in two volumes. The first eleven chapters, comprising 
Volume I, attempt to teach good guessing through examples. 
The remaining chapters, in Volume II, deal with general principles 
of plausible reasoning. 


1. Examples of guessing in mathematics. 


Although mathematics can be presented as a purely deductive 
discipline, plausible reasoning plays as fundamental a role in it 
as it does in science and many other fields. Perhaps there is no 
other subject which presents us with as many good illustrations 
as mathematics does. The entire first volume is devoted to a collec- 
tion of such examples, with an analysis of what makes the guesses 
good. 

The illustrations are chosen mainly from three branches of 
mathematics: number theory, geometry, and maximum-minimum 
calculations. The examples are so rich and varied, and so clearly 
analyzed, that they will be of interest to a very wide range of 
readers. The intelligent man who has never liked mathematics 
will find the examples fascinating, and even the experienced profes- 
sional mathematician will find much that is new to him. The 


* G. Polya, Mathematics and Plausible Reasoning (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1954). 
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reviewer has found many problems that he has never seen before, 
but which will henceforth be used by him in a variety of math- 
ematics courses. 

These examples are the book's greatest merit. Many of them 
are completely solved and analyzed by the author, while others 
are left as exercises. Thanks to helpful hints and solutions given 
at the back of each volume, the problems are as instructive as the 
book. They make the first volume ideal for an undergraduate 
problem-seminar. 

Polya has taken the greatest pains to point out just what is 
essential in an argument. He is careful not to present proofs in 
their final polished form, but rather shows how any intelligent 
person could have found these difficult proofs—and one is almost 
ready to believe him. Perhaps his treatment of the isoperimetric 
problem, in chapter X, is the pedagogically outstanding example. 

The only possible criticism of Volume I is a matter of some 
omissions. The problems are not graded according to difficulty, 
and hence the novice may be discouraged in finding a very hard 
problem sandwiched between two simple ones. Secondly, there 
is no clear idea given of what constitutes a proof. Naturally, this 
is not the main purpose of the book, but there is some danger 
that the reader may be led to take a plausible argument as a substi- 
tute for a proof. And thirdly, a great deal of emphasis is put on 
the successes achieved through plausible reasoning, but we are 
not shown how easy it is to arrive at wrong conclusions through 
induction and analogy. 


2. Principles of plausible reasoning. 


The second volume is completely different in its aim and pres- 
entation. It is likely to become highly controversial. 

We must separate out chapter XIV, which is only loosely 
connected to the rest of the book. It is an expository chapter 
on probability theory and the testing of statistical hypotheses, 
and is undoubtedly one of the clearest and most elementary of 
such expositions ever given. 

The remainder of the second volume attempts to lay down 
general principles for arguments by induction and analogy, pre- 
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sumably extracted from the many examples discussed earlier. 
Inductive logic is a field that has been subject to much controversy, 
and it is generally agreed that we are far from having a well de- 
veloped theory. Hence a contribution from a man of Polya’s 
stature should be highly welcome. But it is very doubtful whether 
he has made any real contribution to this field. 

It is unfortunate that the author is not familiar with much 
valuable work that has been done in recent years. He knows 
what Laplace, Keynes, and de Finetti have done (all major contri- 
butions, of course), but he is apparently unaware of the work of 
Carnap, Nagel, Russell, etc. His qualitative results are well-known, 
and rather elementary. His specific principles are much less useful 
than he seems to think, and in some cases they are even wrong. 

It may be useful to illustrate this claim in some specific case. 
We will consider two principles laid down by Polya: 


Principle 1. If H implies B, 
and B is true (verified) , 
then H becomes more credible. 


Principle 2. If H implies A, b 
and I/ becomes more credible, 
then A becomes more credible. 


The first principle is his fundamental one. It cannot be denied 
that some such principle is involved in all inductive reasoning. 
But this particular one is quite weak, and of no help in practical 
cases, Suppose that we have verified that B is true. Then we are 
told that a hypothesis that implies B becomes more probable. But 
which one? For example, Polya guesses that all numbers have 
a certain property P. He then verifies this for the first 100 integers, 
and concludes that his hypothesis is now more credible. But we 
could propose an alternate hypothesis: All numbers up to 1000 
have the property P, but no others do. This hypothesis has also 
become more credible on the basis of the evidence. Which one 
are we to believe? 

Suppose we presented a novice with the equation, (2 — 1) 


(2 — 2). . .(2 — 999) (2 — 1000) = 0, and then expressed the 
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hypothesis that every integer satisfies this equation. The novice 
would start out checking cases, and after several hundred trials he 
would surely be convinced that the hypothesis is true. Actually, in 
this case the alternate hypothesis mentioned in the previous para- 
graph is the right one. It would have improved the book consider- 
ably if a few such pitfalls had been pointed out. And it also shows 
that Principle 1 is not nearly so helpful as we are led to believe. 

The second principle is actually incorrect. The simplest way 
to show this is to demonstrate that the two principles together 
lead to contradictions. Suppose that B has been verified. 
(1) Let H be A.B. By Principle 1, H has become more credible. 
By Principle 2, this makes A more credible. (2) Let H be A . B. 
By the very same argument, A has also become more credible. 
This is a contradiction. 


3. The role of plausible reasoning in mathematics. 


The book raises some important questions concerning the 
nature of mathematics. The author leads us to believe that induc- 
tive reasoning plays the same role in mathematics that it plays in 
science. Since this position seems to contradict the purely deduc- 
tive nature of mathematics, it needs to be examined with consider- 
able care. 

No one can deny that guessing is as important in mathematics 
as in any other field. We formulate a physical theory on the 
basis of 100 observations, and we propose a theorem based on 
100 numerical examples. But are these two processes analogous? 

The need for guessing in science arises out of lack of factual 
information. Part of the factual content of a theory has been 
checked and credibility is the measure of how sure we are that the 
rest will (or would) also be verified. In this process we tacitly 
assume that all logical connections are known. Credibility is often 
described as the degree of belief of a perfectly rational being. 
Whatever else a perfectly rational being may be capable of, he 
would certainly have to be a perfect logician. 

In mathematics questions of fact do not arise. Any doubts 
arise Out of human shortcomings in logical analysis. A measure 
of credibility would have to be relativized to certain limitations 
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in reasoning power, since a perfectly rational being would know 
whether a proposed theorem is demonstrable. Such a measure 
is much more personal than scientific credibility. A proposed 
theorem may not be at all plausible to the layman, may be highly 
plausible to one mathematician, and will be certain to the math- 
ematician who knows how to prove it. 

There is a second fundamental difference. The process of 
verifying instances of a theory is also the only method of “proof” 
in science. In mathematics instance-confirmation is entirely ir- 
relevant to proof. 

Hence it appears that any application of probabilities in math- 
ematics requires the introduction of a fundamentally new prob- 
ability theory. Volume II does not come to grips with this 
problem. 

In summary, the book is most valuable for the teacher, or for 
the student who has expert help to get him over difficulties and 
to point out dangers in the book. It also is the best book ever 
written to illustrate the power of reasoning by analogy and through 
induction. But while the author repeatedly states that plausible 
arguments are no substitute for proofs, we are nevertheless led 
to look down on rigorous proofs, and we are led to assign undue 
importance to principles like the ones quoted above. One even 
finds a passage near the end of the book which suggests that we 
ought not to have full confidence in a proof unless the motivation 
for each step is made clear. 

It is perhaps the case that most mathematics books emphasize 
the purely deductive nature of the subject to the exclusion of the 
methods used in discovering proofs. The present book is highly 
welcome as an antidote, but it must not be taken in too large a 
dose. 


Dartmouth College 


COLLOQUIUM No. 9 


JUDGMENT 
DONALD WALHOUT 


1. Descriptive judgments state what is or might be true, 
empirically or ideally. Judgments of what is beautiful or good, 
as distinguished from norms for determining what is beautiful 
or good, are descriptive. 

2. Normative judgments express a standard that we are 
obliged to follow if we wish to think or act correctly. 

3. Moral judgments are categorical injunctions concerning 
what we ought to do or tu.ink. 

4. Descriptive judgments include a normative aspect, since 
they prescribe how we ought to think about something if we are 
to think truly. 

5. Normative judgments include a descriptive aspect in that 
they describe ideal forms and relations. 

6. Descriptive judgments include a moral aspect, since they 
presuppose that one ought to think truly, 

7. Moral judgments include a descriptive aspect in that they 
describe the demands made upon one who is obligated. 

8. Normative judgments include a moral aspect, since they 
presuppose that one ought to accept the standard propounded, 

9. Moral judgments include a normative aspect, since they 
contain a rule to be followed in any similar situation, 

10. To be able to recognize the differences and interrelations 
between these kinds of judgment implies that we have a vantage 
point in the kind of reality referred to by each. We can to some 
extent evaluate and discover one kind of judgment by the others. 

11. Knowledge of empirical descriptive judgments may 
prove to be the best way to the discovery of normative and moral 
judgments. This is so when the empirical and ideal worlds are 
coincident. Such coincidences cannot be certified empirically. 


Rockford College. 














COMMENTS ON WALHOUT’S THESES 


BRAND BLANSHARD 


1. To say that “descriptive judgments state what is or might 
be true” (Thesis 1) suggests that there are other judgments that 
do not do this. But in my view, all judgments do; indeed the 
possibility of being true or false is the criterion of judgment. | 
agree that statements of what is good or beautiful may be true 
or false, and hence are really judgments. 


2. If by “normative judgment” one means such statements 
as “We ought always to try to produce as much good as we can,” 
I agree with Thesis 2. 


3. To say that moral judgments are “injunctions concerning 
what we ought to do or think” (Thesis 3) is to conceive them 
too narrowly. When we say that Nero was a bad man, we judge 
him morally without, in any ordinary sense, laying an injunction 
on anyone, 


4. If I say “That is an elm tree,” is it part of my intention 
to prescribe how anyone ought to think of it if he is to think truly 
(Thesis 4)? This seems to me questionable. The queries “What 
is that?” and “How ought I to think of that?” differ in that the 
second raises a moral question which may be no part of the mean- 
ing of the first, though I agree that the answer to the second 
could be inferred from it. 


5. “We ought to produce as much good as we can” does not 
seem to me descriptive in any ordinary sense, as Thesis 5 would 
claim it to be. It refers indeed to characteristics, but if that is 
enough to make a judgment descriptive, then all judgments are 
so, and the term distinguishes no class from any other. 


6. See No. 4 above for my comment on Thesis 6. 


7. “You ought to write to your aunt.” This is a moral 
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judgment. Is it also descriptive, as Thesis 7 asserts? It implies 
such descriptive judgments as “You have an aunt” and “You are 
capable of writing,” but it is not primarily a statement of these 
things, but rather of the obligation that rests on you in virtue 
of them. No one has an obligation except in particular circum- 
stances, so any statement of a specific duty must refer to them. If 
such reference is enough to make a judgment descriptive, then 
this statement is descriptive. But see No. 5 above. 


8. Such normative judgments as “We ought to produce as 
much good as we can” do not “presuppose that we ought to accept 
the standard propounded” (Thesis 8); they explicitly state that 
we ought. Such a normative judgment as “Beauty is better than 
ugliness,” again, does not presuppose a duty to accept this relation, 
though when combined with one or more other premises, it does 
entail the statement that I have this duty. One cannot say that 
beauty is better because we ought to prefer it; we ought to prefer 
it because it is better. 


9. I accept Thesis 9. 


10. Mr. Walhout is pointing to a. very interesting and 
important fact in Thesis 10. From every descriptive judgment 
a moral judgment may be inferred, since if one can justifiably 
make it at all, it is one’s duty to believe it. Can a descriptive 
judgment be similarly inferred from every moral or normative 
judgment? Idoubtit. “If aman, thus situated, had an aunt thus 
situated, it would be his duty to write to her.” This is clearly a 
moral judgment. But it is not descriptive in the sense that any 
of its terms refer to the existent; and if anything is descriptive 
simply in virtue of mentioning attributes, see my No. 5 above. 


11. Nothing but particular existents can be good or right 
or beautiful. I agree that our knowledge of these values not only 
may, but must, in the first instance come through acquaintance 
with such existents (Thesis 11). But an extensive knowledge of 
values, as of a priori relations, may be based on a very limited 
experience. The point has often been made of Charlotte Bronté, 
Jane Austen, and even Shakespeare. 


Yale University. 
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II 
IRWIN C, LIEB 


1. I accept Mr. Walhout’s first three Theses, taking them 
to state useful distinctions. 


2. Theses 4 and 6 assert that judgment incorporates in its 
content what belongs to the activity of judging and the nature 
of argument. But a judgment does not give us evidence for its 
being true. It does show, however, that it can be the conclusion 
of an argument, for it contains a general element which lets us 
connect it with other judgments. Concluding judgments ought 
to be believed only if supporting judgments are connected with 
them according to approvable principles. 


3. Theses 5 and 8 seem wrongly to attribute features of 
judging and argument to the judgment, or to its content. 

In the use which renders them normative, judgments do not 
describe ideal forms and relations. They principle actions and 
appraisals, and are themselves subject to criticism. Except possibly 
in a few rare cases, principles do not justify themselves. 

Since Mr. Walhout takes moral judgments to be categorical 
(Thesis 3), it seems best to understand their contribution to nor- 
mative judgments as the non-normative or descriptive use of those 
judgments. Otherwise, we obscure the distinction between an 
activity and its antecedent or result. 


4. Theses 7 and 9 seem to run together features that are 
separable, and are best noted separately. 

In a moral judgment, the general element represents what the 
indicated subject might be. Because of that element, from an 
initial judgment we can infer a universal judgment that may be 
used as a rule. Whether we are obligated to follow the rule 
depends on an evaluation neither the rule nor the judgment is itself 
likely to provide. 

Again, since Mr. Walhout takes moral judgments to be cate- 
gorical (Thesis 3), it seems best to have normative judgments | 
make their contribution to them as the principles for which moral — 
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judgments are cases. Otherwise, we do not separate sharply 
enough a law and its instances. 


5. Though Thesis 10 is supported by Mr. Walhout’s earlier 
theses, it in turn justifies them. It is not, | think, inconsistent 
to accept Thesis 10 but to reject Theses 4 through 9; for the 
several kinds of realities with which men are concerned need not 
enter into the content of a judgment which articulates one of them. 


6. If Thesis 10 is sound, the empirical and ideal worlds are 
always mutually relevant, though not necessarily correlated. Their 
connection and compatibility are, | would guess, elucidated by 
philosophical judgments. 


Yale University. 


Il 
D. B. TERRELL 


1. All judgments, according to Theses 4 through 9, are 
descriptive, normative and moral. Mr. Walhout at most dis- 
tinguishes the several aspects of any judgment. It would be still 
better to say that assertions perform all three tasks, and that in 
a given assertion one of them may be primary or essential, the 
others secondary. 

2. These aspects may be distinguished according to function 


or content. “State,” “express (a standard) ,” “are categotical in- 


junctions” suggest a functional distinction. “What is or might 


be true,” “a standard we are obliged to follow,” “what we ought 
to do or think” suggest distinctions of content. So does “the 


kind of reality referred to by each” in Thesis 10. 


3. The three aspects are related in different ways in a judg- 
ment. Moral aspects are “presupposed” by descriptive and nor- 
mative judgments (Theses 6 and 8). Normative aspects are 
corollary functions of descriptive and moral judgments (Theses 4 
and 9) ; descriptive aspects are likewise corollary functions in moral 
and normative judgments (Theses 5 and 7). But how does an 
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injunction describe? And does a descriptive judgment presuppose 
an injunction as an injunction presupposes a descriptive judgment 
(“Do this” presupposes “You can do this”)? How does an injunc- 
tion “contain” a rule? 


4. Are normative judgments hypothetical imperatives? 
Thesis 2 suggests that they are (“if we wish to think or act correct- 
ly”). Thesis 4 is not clear, although it verbally contains a condi- 
tion (“if we are to think truly”). Thesis 9 refers to an uncon- 
ditional normative aspect. 


5. If the conditional in Thesis 2 is to be taken seriously, 
this Thesis is mistaken. Normative judgments are no more in- 
tended to be conditional upon the wishes of those to whom they 
are directed than moral judgments are. Thesis 4 is correct but mis- 
leading. “If you are to do what you ought, you must do this” 
is not a true hypothetical judgment; neither is “If you are to think 
truly, you must think this.” These are complex ways of saying 
“This is what you ought to do (or think).” 


6. If moral and normative judgments are not distinguished 
as categorical and hypothetical, and if both have to do with either 
thought or action, there is no effective distinction given in Theses 2 
and 3. What is the difference between a prescription as to how 
we ought to think if we are to think truly and an injunction con- 
cerning what we ought to think? The traditional classification 
into descriptive and normative, with a secondary distinction be- 
tween logical and moral norms would be superior. Logical norms 
are said to guide thought; moral, action. 


7. Another basis for distinguishing normative judgments is 
suggested in Theses 1 and 9. Thesis 1 distinguishes normative 
from descriptive value judgments. Which is “Pleasure is good” ? 
It is a (general) judgment of what is good, yet we can use it as a 
norm in determining what (in particular) is good. Perhaps 
Thesis 1 means that judgments of prima facie goodness (“Whatever 
is pleasant is in so far good”) are normative, judgments of goodness 
proper (“This is good”) descriptive. (Do they describe this as, 
e.g., pleasant?) 


8. Thesis 9 suggests that the contrast between being specific 
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and being general also distinguishes moral from normative judg- 
ments in the context of obligation. The moral judgment demands 
that this action be done in these present circumstances; its nor- 
mative aspect is a rule prescribing the like action under similar 
circumstances. This is really a distinction between judgments 
of prima facie obligation and judgments of duty proper. (The 
rule is prima facie only: “similar” circumstances may also include 
differences which generate conflicting and even overriding obliga- 
tions. ) 


9. The relation between the normative (general) and the 
descriptive (specific) value judgment is presented as the reverse 
of the relation between the normative (general) and the moral 
(specific) judgment of obligation. Norms, judgments of prima 
facie goodness, are the basis for determining what is good 
(Thesis 1). Judgments as to what specifically ought to be done 
are the basis for (“contain”) rules of prima facie obligations, moral 
norms (Thesis 9). 


10. This is only an apparent difference. Judgments of value 
proper provide a basis for similar judgments of similar objects, 
i.e., norms of prima facie value. We use general rules covering 
a set of similar situations (rules of prima facie obligation) in de- 
termining what is our obligation in a specific situation. 


11. Therefore we could say that descriptive value judgments 
and moral judgments respectively presuppose axiological and moral 
norms. We could also say that these norms “contain” judgments 
of value and duty proper, in that they determine them in specific 
situations. Then we should also say that axiological norms are 
subordinate to logical norms, for they guide thought within the 
limited context of value judgments; they are not purely formal, 
as are the highest logical norms. 

12. What I have supposed we could say would be quite 
inadequate still. Any system of classifying and relating judgments 
so neatly and simply is very likely to be inadequate. Mr. Walhout’s 
system is suspicious on this account alone. 

13. The different kinds of reality referréd to by each kind 
of judgment respectively are expendable. There is no reason to 
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think that moral and normative judgments refer to special kinds 
of reality. If all three refer to a reality, they might all refer to 
the same reality. They can be distinguished and systematically 
related according to the ways in which they refer to it. 


University of Minnesota. 


IV 
HENRY VEATCH 


1. I should agree that descriptive judgments do aim at stat- 
ing what is or may be, in the sense of what exists actually or 
potentially. Nevertheless, since that which actually is must needs 
be the perfection or completion of that which is only potentially, 
it would seem to follow that associated with any descriptive judg- 
ment would be a recognition of goodness or perfection either 
actually achieved or stil! to be achieved. In this sense, any de- 
scriptive judgment is ipso facto the basis of a normative judgment. 

For these reasons I cannot see that the distinction between 
the empirically true and the ideally true need involve any more 
than a distinction between what actually is and what might be or 
ought to be. Likewise, I should think that Mr. Walhout’s dis- 
tinction between judgments of what is beautiful or good and norms 
for determining what is beautiful or good could be reduced to a 
mere distinction between a universal principle and the particular 
cases that fall under it. 


2. Each of Theses 2 through 9 I think I could readily accept. 
And yet at the same time it strikes me that the sort of doctrine 
here propounded is a rather innocuous one, and perhaps even 
something of a red herring. For would it not seem that the real 
issue in regard to the so-called normative aspect of descriptive 
judgments, turns not so much on whether such judgments are 
normative with respect to possible thinkers who may come to 
accept or reject such judgments, but rather on whether such judg- 
ments are indicative of norms or standards that are relevant to the 
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very objects or realities described in these judgments? After all, 
if these objects and realities be thoroughly permeated with change 
and tendency, then any adequate description of them would seem 
to require some sort of recognition of what such beings may be or 
ought to be—1i.e., of the perfections toward which they are tending 
and to which they are ordered in their very being. Moreover, 
what applies to the relationship between normative and descrip- 
tive judgments would also seem to apply, mutatis mutandis, to the 
relationship between moral and descriptive judgments. 


3. I am afraid I quite fail to see the cogency of Thesis 10. 
Granted that the different types of judgment have their recog- 
nizable differences and interrelationships, and granted also that 
from a recognition of judgments of the one type we can to a cer- 
tain extent evaluate and discover corresponding judgments of the 
other types, I still do not see that it follows from this that each 
type of judgment must refer to its own type of reality. On the 
contrary, why not consider the reality to be the same, even.though 
the concerns that we manifest with respect to this reality may be 
many and different—e.g., depending on whether we are interested 
simply in knowing the real or in knowing what may be or is to 
be done about it? 


4. Iam not sure whether to take issue with Thesis 11, or 
merely to confess to my own confusion and befuddlement in regard 
to it. For does it not seem that the third statement in the Thesis 
quite removes the ground on which the first statement must rest? 
Why not simply say, instead, that so-called normative or moral 
judgments find their empirical basis in the fact that real tendencies 
and directional changes are recognizable in experience? And this 
for the reason that an awareness of facts as shot through with 
potency and tendency must also involve an awareness of all sorts 
of contrasts between the potential and the actual, between what 
is and what ought to be. But such awarenesses are surely all of 
them empirical and experiential; there need be no idealism in the 
business at all. 


Indiana University. 








RESPONSE TO COMMENTS 
DONALD WALHOUT 


To Common Complaints. 


1. For brevity I have used “ideal” to include both the onto- 
logical sense as referring to supersensible realities, eternal forms, 
or possible existents, and the valuational sense as referring to 
perfect types or goals. “Empirical” refers to the actual space-time 
world of concrete individuals. The two orders are mutually re- 
levant, and in this sense the three kinds of judgment may be said 
to refer to the same reality, as insisted upon by Mr. Terrell (No. 13) 
and Mr. Veatch (Nos. 1 and 3). But they are not identical in 
meaning or status, and in that sense the types of judgment may 
sometimes be said to refer to different kinds of reality, as not 


objected to by Messrs. Lieb and Blanshard. 


2. How do moral judgments “describe” ? This question is 
raised by Messrs. Blanshard (No. 7) and Terrell (No. 3). The 
judgment “You ought to do this” would be translated by the emo- 
tivist as “I approve .. . ,” by the sociological relativist as “Society 
approves ...,” and by the “non-naturalist” as “There is an un- 
analyzable quality of ought...” All three of these statements 
are descriptive in emphasis. I do not agree with any of these 
views, but I use them to illustrate how common it is to think of 
moral judgments as also descriptive. In general we may say that 
moral judgments enjoin a demand, which is a relation between 
the person obligated and whatever obligates him. The moral judg- 
ment asserts that this relation exists and is therefore descriptive 
in that sense, 


3. In response to Mr. Blanshard’s No. 8 and to Mr. Terrell’s 
Nos. 4, 5 and 6, I would say that moral judgments are categorical 
oughts, while normative judgments, qua injunctions, are hypo- 
thetical. This does not mean, however, that normative judgments, 
qua normative, are conditional upon the wishes of anyone. They 
are hypothetical oughts only in their injunctive aspect; but their 
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primary purpose is not to exhort or enjoin but rather to define a 
standard, and in this latter respect they are not conditional. 


4. To define the relation between normative judgments and 
moral judgments as that between general principles and particular 
instances, as do Messrs. Lieb (No. 4), Terrell (No. 8) and Veatch 
(No. 1), is not exhaustive, because (a) there are normative judg- 
ments in other fields besides ethics, and (b) some normative judg- 
ments may be singular (as in fact suggested by Mr. Veatch in his 


No. 2). 


5. What do normative and moral judgments describe? 
This question is asked by Messrs. Blanshard (Nos. 5 and 10), 
Lieb (No. 3). It can hardly be maintained that obligations and 
norms, although categorical, are always recognized or realized 
in actual life. Hence such judgments, since they are nevertheless 
still binding, must pertain in the first place to ideal situations 
and possibilities, relevant to, but not always exemplified in, the 
empirical world. In designating those idealities, normative and 
moral judgments are in that respect descriptive. Of course they 
may also denote empirical exemplifications. 


6. My classification is intended to draw attention to the 
unity and diversity of human judgment. The three kinds of judg- 
ment are distinctive and cannot be reduced to one another. Yet 
this diversity is, in the final analysis, largely conventional; for 
in their objective essence they are interrelated, because all of them 
spring jointly from a unified content (being) and a_ unified 
activity (thought). 


To Particular Complaints. 


7. With respect to Mr. Blanshard’s No. 1, I agree that truth 
or falsity is the criterion of judgment. My meaning here is that 
descriptive judgments, as distinguished from moral and normative 
judgments, are primarily informative assertions about existents, 
empirical or ideal. Mr. Blanshard’s example in No. 2 would be 
included in what I mean by normative judgment, but there are 
normative judgments in many other fields besides ethics. In 
No. 3 the example obliges us as to how we ought to think 
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about Nero, and it therefore does have a moral aspect. But it 
seems mainly to be a description of Nero’s character and would 
therefore be a descriptive judgment. To Mr. Blanshard’s first 
question in No. 4, I answer emphatically yes; otherwise judg- 
ment would be mere subjective fantasy. To the remainder, I reply 
that questions are not judgments, so the example is not appro- 
priate. Also answers (judgments) cannot be logically inferred 
from questions. The second statement in Mr. Blanshard’s No. 10 
does seem to me to contradict what he said in No. 4. 


8. Mr. Lieb’s Nos. 2 and 3 contain the most serious criticism, 
viz., that judging activity has been confused with content of judg- 
ment. I admit that at the level of conventional meanings his 
emendations have point. But in their objective meanings, all 
judgments involve both activity and content, and these, while 
logically distinguishable, are not humanly separable. If this be 
so, the alleged difficulty would be a fallacy of misplaced concrete- 
ness, suggesting abstractions which are useful but not final. 


9. For the three questions raised in Mr. Terrell’s No. 3, 
see, respectively, my Response No. 2 above, my reply to 
Mr. Blanshard’s No. 4 (Response No. 7), and Mr. Blanshard’s 
No. 8. With regard to Mr. Terrell’s No. 5, I meant to assert a 
true hypothetical. In that case, his translations would not really 
be equivalences. In response to his No. 7, depending on the 
context, “Pleasure is good” might be taken either as an empirical 
(descriptive) generalization about common opinion, with or 
without a dominant normative connotation, or as an a priori norm, 
in which case see also my Response No. 5 above. Mr. Terrell’s 
No. 9 gives only two cases of the relationships mentioned. Hence, 
I accept his No. 10, and ask, regarding his No. 11, Why not 
include moral norms under logical norms too? Do we act without 
thought? And why not axiological norms under moral norms? 
Does knowledge of values have nothing to do with action? 1 
counter Mr. Terrell’s No. 12 by noting that though my classifi- 
cation may seem neat and simple, it points up the complexity and 
interrelations of human judgments. Mr. Terrell’s traditional 
classification (see his No. 6) has the former defect (?) without 
the latter advantage. 
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10. Regarding Mr. Veatch’s No. 2, I agree that there are 
standards. of perfection “relevant to the very objects or realities 
described.” But standards or goals are not judgments any more 
than shape and size are. The kinds of directional goals here men- 
tioned, therefore, are simply one element in the content of de- 
scriptive judgments of things, one element in the “adequate de- 
scription” of them. Of course such judgments are also normative 
in my sense—in fact they may be predominantly used so. My 
first and third statements in Thesis 11 do not conflict, as alleged by 
Mr. Veatch’s No. 4. What I mean is that normative and moral 
judgments may be discovered experientially, while their truth is 
a priori. I think Mr. Veatch uses “empirical” in a wider sense than 
is customary. I| agree that “awarenesses” are experiential, but this 
does not mean that the certification of all judgments is empirical. 
Also my Theses do not entail metaphysical idealism, although 
they do presuppose an order of ideal existents. 


Rockford College. 














DISCUSSION 


NEW PROPOSITIONS AND NEW TRUTHS 
CHARLES HARTSHORNE 


I. has recently been argued, once more, that there cannot be 
new propositions, or new truth values for the same propositions, 
since both propositions and truth values are timeless.’ I am glad 
that Professor Fitch has reagitated this question. Let us grant 
that a proposition, asserted now, may refer to a later date, or 
to the “the future.” Yet to say, “Tomorrow there will be new 
propositions, since tomorrow there will be new subject-matters 
for propositions to characterize,” is to commit no inconsistency. 
For what makes the statement correct is not the particular new 
subject-matters or propositions which later turn up, but the ge- 
neric necessity that some such novelties or other must turn up, 
that the now empty class, “propositions, and subject-matters, not 
in being today (say on Tuesday),” must tomorrow cease to be 
empty. This not only does not require, it denies, that the class 
is non-empty when the statement is made, or non-empty in 
eternity. If it be asked, “And what can be meant by the neces- 
sity that a now empty class should later cease to be empty?” 
I reply that this is precisely the meaning of causality conceived as 
“real potentiality,” an indeterminacy that must be made deter- 
minate somehow, but not necessarily in this way rather than in 
that. We have here a view intermediate between Hume's fan- 
tastic notion that any conceivable event could follow any other 
conceivable event, since “what is distinguishable is separable,” 
and the equally fantastic notion that the exact particularity of 
process is necessitated by antecedent process, taken at any stage 
you please in the past. Truth generally is found between such 
opposite extremes. I have discussed the moderate view of causal 


* Frederic B. Fitch, “The Reality of Propositions,” this Review, IX 
(1955), 3-13. 
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necessity elsewhere,’ according to which what makes a prediction 
true when it is made is always a condition in the present neces- 
sitating the subsequent creation of some member or other of a 
class defined by a common property of a range of real possibilities. 
That which all the possible outcomes of a situation have in com- 
mon is, of course, the necessary outcome, that which “will” occur, 
if not in this particular fashion, then in that. Aristotle seems 
to have been the first to give this analysis, according to. which 
what will occur is whatever, as things already are, must occur." 
A man “will die” because the seeds of death (presence of “the 
contraries’) are in his body already; but the particular manner 
of the death is “as yet undetermined,” and hence not subject to a 
“will” or a “will not,” but only to a may-or-may-not. For “pos- 
sible” (in this sense) is inseparable from “possibly not,” as 
Aristotle also pointed out. Had the Stagirite only seen that the 
contingency and non-eternity of the particular, as such, has to 
include (if one goes forward and back far enough) even such 
relatively universal entities as species—everything indeed but the 
uttermost generalities—had he seen this, the entire history of 
philosophy might have been otherwise! But he was far too 
good a Greek to see it. And so it seems is Professor Fitch. Or 
rather, he goes beyond Greek eternalism (and, indeed, such is 
the fashion in contemporary logic). Everything whatever is to 
be viewed “from the standpoint of eternity.” For nothing is 
excluded from the totality of true propositions and their con- 
stituents and referents, and if the totality is eternally fixed, then 
so is everything whatever. 

If the assertion, “A condition now exists making the sub- 
sequent realization of some one or other of such and such a range 
of possibilities inevitable,” is true when made, then I grant that 
it must remain ever thereafter true. But suppose that, in the 


* “Causal Necessities,” Philosophical Review, LXIIL (1954), 479-99 

* See especially Metaphysics 1027b; also the better known passages 
in Concerning Interpretation 19a, 2\b-23a. Lukasiewicz and A. N. Prior 
have shown how the view can be formalized—the latter, | hope, in his 
newly-announced Formal Logic (Oxford, 1955), but certainly in his “Three- 
valued Logic and Future Contingents,” Philosophical Quarterly, Il (1953), 
317-26. 
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Fall of 1955, we assert, “X may-or-may-not occur in the Fall of 
1956.” If this is meant objectively, and not as a mere profes- 
sion of ignorance, its truth requires that there be no present 
condition making X's occurrence at the time stated either inevit- 
able or impossible. If we should repeat the statement after six 
months, it may no longer have the same truth value (granting, 
for the moment, and we shall return to this, that it is strictly 
speaking the same proposition). For in the six months since the 
first assertion, the factors favoring, or those disfavoring, X's 
occurrence may have so increased that mere possibility has be- 
come overwhelming probability, inevitability, or ‘impossibility. 
We can indeed say in advance that the “open possibilities” for a 
given mode of occurrence will be replaced by unambiguous neces- 
sity or impossibility, on, or (unless the “mode” is extremely speci- 
fic) before, the date specified. Such progressive narrowing of 
possibilities, or increase in the sum of necessities, positive and 
negative, is the temporal process, in one of its aspects. Here too 
we make no reference to this or that future particular—how can 
there be future particulars?—-but we merely assert that a now 
empty class will not remain empty, or if you prefer, a certain un- 
exemplified property will not remain unexemplified, the property, 
namely, of being a condition decisive as between X and non-X. 
The “will not” affirms present conditions of subsequent increase in 
the determinateness of conditions for still later events, and. the 
latter are not referred to extensionally as a class with present or 
eternal members, but as a class-property which cannot remain 
unexemplified—the relational property of “events related as suc- 
cessors to the present events.” “A new shade of crimson will 
appear in the flowers in the garden tomorrow” merely affirms 
that the property, “shade of crimson not embodied in existence 
prior to tomorrow” will tomorrow be exemplified in the flowers, 
and if true this means that causal conditions already actualized 
make it impossible that a new shade, some unprecedented crimson 
or other, should fail to turn up. (It is arguable that something 
like this is always the case, that slightly new qualities result from 
every moment of process.) It will not be the particularity of the 
shade that later turns up which will have made our statement true, 
for literally countless others (if color quality is continuous) would 
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have done equally well; and this proves that the meaning of the 
statement was independent of any particular shade, and concerned 
only the predestined status (coming non-emptiness) of the more 
general property, “new shade of crimson.” As usual in philos- 
ophy, alas, my opponent seems to his opponent to be missing the 
point “as if by magic.” 

It is suggested that we must be able to speak of “all electrons,” 
including future additions to the total as it is at present, But 
why beg the question by assuming a simple extensional view of “all 
electrons”? This of course is the point at issue. In extension, 
“all electrons” can be accepted by a non-eternalist or a creationist 
only to mean “all so far created.” We may also make universal 
statements negatively, as logicians commonly do, e.g., “Nothing 
is (and we may wish to say, nothing will be) electronic without 
being such and such.” —_ But the parenthesized portion of the asser- 
tion is to be interpreted intensionally or modally (modality being 
the crux of the issue), thus: “Whatever may yet be created having 
the electronic character must also have (cannot fail to have) such 
and such.” My opponent may perhaps hold that we need to be 
able to speak of “the number of electrons throughout time.” I 
could only ask him to prove that this expression has a consistent 
meaning. The meaning would apparently have to refer to a fully 
determinate set of events corresponding to “all time” (or at least, 
the cosmic epoch during which electrons remain possible), and 
this contradicts what I at least think I mean by “all time,” i.e. 
all results of an inexhaustible process whose nature it is to tran- 
scend any definite totality. This transcendence some deny, and 
some assert. What is to be done? ‘The issue can also be put 
thus: are expressions like “all events” token-reflexive essentially, 
partly shifting meaning each time they are used, or are they labels 


’ 


having the same meaning whenever employed? I say, they are 
token-reflexive incurably. Many logicians dream of a tenseless 
eternalistic mode of assertion about events. Is not the burden of 
proof upon them? We live in time, not in eternity. Some of us, 
from Socinus onwards, have even dared to think that, in the sense 
here relevant, the very divine knower himself does also. The basic 
reason should appeal to a logician: the conjunction of a contingent 


proposition and an eternal proposition is always a contingent prop- 
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osition, proving that contingency is the inclusive category. Now 
the divine knowledge must be all-inclusive, and hence it must, 
in its totality, be contingent; finally, the intelligible way to relate 
the eternal-temporal contrast to the necessary-contingent contrast 
is to identify the temporal with the contingent; ergo, temporality 
includes eternity, and deity is, in its total actuality, contingent- 
temporal, not eternal-necessary. (I have shown elsewhere that 
the contingency of the divine actuality does not entail the con- 
tingency of the divine existence. ) 

We may ask eternalists to explain what gives truth to state- 
ments about particular events (really about them), unless it be 
the reality of these events, with their specified characters. If so, 
then for truth to precede the events, or to be eternal, is for the 
events to be real in advance, or eternally. There can be truth 
about X only if X, a constituent of this complex, also is; and if 
the complex does not come into being at a certain time, neither 
does the constituent. 


Now as to new propositions. “A. N. Whitehead wrote Pro- 
cess and Reality” does not express an eternal proposition; for at 
least two of the constituents of what it expresses are not eternal, 
Whitehead and his book. Even were the words eternal, since 
that to which they refer are not so, what the words express could 
not be eternal—aunless all things be so, and then what does 
“eternal” mean? 


I incline to agree with Professor Fitch that propositions do not 
change in truth value, if we define “proposition” very strictly. A 
proposition claims truth about reality (at least, a statement does) 
and since reality is in the making, any statement which does not 
specify what stage of the real process it refers to is somewhat 
ambiguous in content, perhaps a propositional function. A com- 
pletely explicated statement must say whose world—ours now, 
Cicero's, or our great grandfathers’—is appealed to as criterion 
of truth. Otherwise its truth value is indeterminate. As for our 
grandchildren’s world, as now appealed to, it is simply our world; 
for its only reality is in the present conditions to which any sub- 
sequent events, three generations off, must conform. The future 
is a set of variables, unique to that time relative to which it is 
“future,” variables to which values, some values or other, will be 
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supplied. This “will be” means that the sufficient causally- 
determining conditions, not merely permissive but compelling, 
for such supplying of values, are now in being. By what rule of 
ogic does it follow that any values of the variables are now (or 
logic does it follow that any val f tl bl ( 
eternally) in being? If they are not in being, then to refer to 
propositions about “them” is to refer to propositions about non- 
entity. I conclude: whether or not the “same” proposition can 
change in truth-value, new propositions and new truths seem 
unavoidable. 


Emory University. 
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EXPLORATIONS 


CONTEMPORARY VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY, I! 
GEORGE BURCH 


3. TR. V. Murii.’ 


The second phase of Professor K. C. Bhattacharya’s philoso- 
phy is developed in the thought of T. R. V. Murti.’ It stresses the 
epistemological, metaphysical, and religious aspects of alternation, 
rather than the logical ones. While less organically connected 
with the Professor's thought, it is more in accord with his 
published works than is the teaching of Kalidas Bhattacharya. 

T. R. V. Murti is a Tamil Brahmin. He was born at Madras 
in 1902, and educated at Trichinopoly Christian College, which he 
left before graduating to commence five years of Congress Party 
work. He was in jail five months. In 1925 he came to Benares, 
where he studied the Sanskrit classics with pandits and gurus. 
He then completed his undergraduate course at Benares Hindu 
University, receiving his A.B. and M.A. together in 1929. From 
1929 to 1936 he was a fellow at the Indian Institute of Philosophy 
at Amalner. Here he came under the influence of Professor 
K. C. Bhattacharya, and was considered to be, among the philos- 
ophers at Amalner, the one who best understood the Professor's 
teaching. In 1936 he returned to Benares Hindu University for 
advanced study, and later was appointed Sayaji Rao Gaekwad Pro- 
fessor of Indian Civilization and Culture. He has been there 
since, except for three years on leave as professor of philosophy 
at Colombo and one year as Spalding Professor of Oriental Reli- 
gions at Oxford. 

Murti is an orthodox Brahmin, a Saivite in religion, an 


‘ For the first part of this study, see this Review, IX (March 1956), 
485-504 

* He, however, rejects the notion that Bhattacharya’s philosophy 
had phases, maintaining that his later teachings are implicit in his earlier 
ones. 
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Advaitin in philosophy. He is a man of striking appearance and 
forceful personality.” He is a scholar, both a D.Litt. and an 
Acharya.’ Ilis oral style is vigorous, yet always digressing and 
seldom following any topic to its conclusion. He is extremely 
argumentative, and would meet any philosophical remark with the 
proposal that we argue about it. His thought is never dogmatic, 
but fluid and organic, and he welcomes criticisms, corrections, or 
additions which he can incorporate into his system. He is tolerant 
of all philosophical views, and tries to understand them in their 
own terms.’ 

He has published one book and several articles. The book, 
The Central Philosophy of Buddhism (D.Litt. Thesis, 1947, 
published 1955), a historical, systematic, and comparative study 
of Madhyamika Buddhism, is erudite, subtle, and clear—certainly 
one of the most important philosophical books to come from India 
in this century. His most important articles are “Knowing, Feel- 
ing and Willing as Functions of Consciousness” (1934), “Illusion 
as Confusion of Subjective Functions” (1935), “The Nature and 
Value of Metaphysics” (1941), and “The Philosophy of Spirit” 
(1952, in Contemporary Indian Philosophy, where it is erro- 
neously entitled “The Spirit of Philosophy”). In view of the 
fluidity of his thought, the earlier articles cannot always be taken 
as representing his present doctrine. 


> G. R. Malkani and R. Das with Murti form a trio of contrasting 
philosophies and personalities; they are outstanding representatives of 
speculative, critical and scholarly philosophy, respectively, in India today 
Malkani’s inflexible habits reflect his rigorous thought, Das'’s wide friend 
ships reflect his broad interests, and Murti’s conventionality reflects his 
classical scholarship. 

* India has two educational systems, the British-established govern 
ment-accredited universities, teaching in English a curriculum based on 
Western culture, and giving the graduate degrees of M.A., Ph.D., and 
D.Litt. (a sort of super-Ph.D.); and the schools of the pandits, teaching 
in Sanskrit a curriculum based on Indian culture, and giving the degrees 
of Sastri (equivalent to master) and Acharya (equivalent to doctor) 

* He distinguishes seven principal schools in Indian philosophy, each 
characterized by the fundamental principle on which its doctrine is based 
Vedanta (distinction between reality and appearance), Sankhya (fact of 
change), Nyaya (everything knowable), Madhyamika (awareness of all 
philosophy as false), Vignanavada (consciousness alone real), Sautantrika 
(real not permanent), Jainism (reality manifold) 
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Philosophy arises, Murti says, not from wonder but from the 
desire to escape suffering. This, the first of the Four Noble Truths 
of Buddhism, is the common teaching of all Indian philosophers. 
Without suffering there would be no motive for philosophy. 
Theoretical research, whether philosophical or scientific, is for the 
sake of practical welfare. Philosophy begins with disillusion, the 
recognition that there is something wrong—for searchers of truth 
it may be something inconsistent—in the world. This distress 
or misery——or perhaps intellectual dissatisfaction—is not merely 
personal, for that could be cured by some specific action, but is 
cosmic, and can be cured only by being known to be illusory. 

This recognition that there is something wrong in the world 
leads to reflection. Rational criticism of experience leads to anti- 
nomies, and critical reflection on these leads to the apprehension 
of a higher reality. For this, faith in revelation is necessary. 
Reasoning alone does not give insight. Revelation may come from 
the Veda, a guru,* tradition, or even some non-Hindu source, but 
it always has a supernatural origin, traceable not to an infinite 
regress of gurus, as in Jainism, but to an original revelation from 
God, as in Hinduism. Seripture, however, merely makes a sug- 
gestion, which is of no cognitive value without experience. 
Vedanta gets its cue from the doctrine of Brahman as the absolute 
being revealed in the Veda ’—-whereas Buddhism, lacking this cue, 
develops the power of unaided human reason, which to be sure 
does lead to Buddhism." As a Vedantist, Murti recognizes three 
steps in spiritual progress: faith, understanding, vision (sabda, 
manana, dhyana). Only the first and third are absolutely neces- 
sary. The second, which is philosophy in the strict sense, is 
necessary only to dispel intellectual doubts, and may be omitted 
if you have none. Philosophy thus understood is a regressive 


* In whom the absolute being is manifested to us, and who therefore 
is rightly worshiped as divine. 

" Acceptance of the Veda, however, does not determine one's philo- 
sophical theory, as the Veda can be interpreted in various ways. 

* There are “two main traditions in Indian philosophy”: Vedanta, 
following the Veda, teaches that reality is substance (atman); Buddhism 
following reason, teaches that reality is unsubstantial (anatman). Unaided 
reason does not find any substance behind the phenomena. 
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movement of consciousness criticizing its own standpoint, while 
science is the forward movement of consciousness building, pre- 
dicting, and speculating. Philosophy and religion are alternative 
paths to the same result, but religion, synthetic and objective, 
is innate, universal, and easy for all,’ while philosophy, analytic 
and subjective, is a harder but superior discipline demanding a 
process of abstraction to which few people are inclined. 
Philosophy, thus strictly understood, is the rational analysis 
of experience. Experience is consciousness of, or attention to, 
some object or content. We can establish a priori that there are 
just three conscious functions, because there are just three possible 
ways in which consciousness and object can be related. First, 
content may determine consciousness: this is knowing.” Second, 
consciousness may determine content: this is willing.” Third, 
both may determine each other: this is feeling, as seen in the 
artistic apprehension of beauty, which is neither purely objective 
nor purely subjective but a union in which each acts on the other.” 
From the standpoint of each conscious function the other two are 
accidental accretions which may well be rejected. Ordinary 
experience is a confusion of the three, every mental state involv- 
ing all three, and for this very reason is illusory, for it is neither 
knowing nor willing nor feeling.” It is possible, however, to 
purge any one of these of the influence of the others, and so to 


t 

* Murti recognizes three criteria of spirituality: identity of means and 
end, integration of personality, identification of others’ good with your 
own. 

** Murti is an uncompromising realist. He criticizes the subjective 
idealism of some Vedantists, including Kalidas Bhattacharya, as both false 
and un-Vedantic; it fails to distinguish between individual and cosmic 
illusion, involves a denial of God, and gives no explanation of the world 
In knowing, the consciousness is passive, discovering the object, not creat- 
ing it. In ordinary cognition there is to be sure a large subjective or a 
priori element, but to the extent that this exists such experience fails to 
be knowledge. 

" The object willed, brought into being through the willing, has no 
being apart from the willing, but is simply as we will it 

? Feeling, involving non-distinction between consciousness and con 
tent, is a mode of experience more basic than, and primitive to, knowing 
and willing. 

’* Empirical illusions are partly determinate; primordial illusion is 
the completely indeterminate confusion characteristic of deep sleep 
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arrive at progressively purer knowing or willing or feeling. Each 
function is purified by a process of reflection in which the other 
functions are negated—but only one at a time. There are there- 
fore three kinds of pure experience. 

We purge our knowledge of its non-cognitive accretions in 
order to arrive at that which is really known. We have two 
levels of knowledge: natural knowledge of fact (sensuous, prior 
in the history of the individual and the race) and cultural know- 
ledge of ideas (non-sensuous—logical, aesthetic, or moral). The 
latter is dogmatic metaphysics, which thus provides material for 
philosophical metaphysics. Philosophy or critical reflection 
begins as reflection on the contrast and alternation of these two 
levels of knowledge.* From this reflection emerges awareness of 
the reality which underlies both and so of the fact that both are 
themselves not reality but appearance. Awareness of reality, first 
apprehended simply as the reality of the appearances, not as sub- 
jective or objective, leads us to inquire into its intrinsic nature. 
Bifurcation into subject and object is engendered as we try to 
interpret the substantial that through the universal adjectival what. 
The search for the intrinsic nature of reality, not reality as related 
to appearance, continues as the found reality is in turn rejected as 
illusory in favor of a still deeper reality. The fundamental prin- 
ciple by which this dialectic proceeds is the law that consciousness 
of the false and consciousness of the subjective imply each other.” 
Subjectivity implies falsity because we reflect on our experience 
only to question or reject it; self-consciousness implies that the 
content reflected on is considered false, unquestioned experience 
being un-self-conscious. Falsity implies subjectivity because the 
unreal object, like the snake for which a rope is mistaken, has no 
existence apart from our awareness of it. A supplementary prin- 
ciple is that all significant relations (such as reality-appearance, 





** Murti thus considers philosophy as beginning with the third, instead 
of the second, of K. C. Bhattacharya’s “grades of theoretic consciousness.” 

“ This equivalence of falsity and subjectivity (discussed in K. C. 
Bhattacharya’s “The False and the Subjective’ and Murti'’s “Illusion as 
Confusion of Subjective Functions”) is, Murti insists, the fundamental 
principle of K. C. Bhattacharya’s philosophy, of his own philosophy, and 
of Vedanta. 
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Brahman-world, universal-particular, substance-attribute, mind- 
body. cause-effect) are subordinate, never coordinate, one of the 
related terms being subordinated to, and so rejectable in favor 
of, the other. Entities ontologically coordinate or on the same 
level, notably subject and object, are not related directly but only 
through the reality underlying both. Consciousness and content 
are never related coordinately, but either may be subordinated to 
the other. Reflection occurs only when an experience previously 
considered unitary is analyzed into a twofold structure of aspects 
related to each other as reality and appearance. Awareness of the 
reflective consciousness itself emerges as that from which the two 
things distinct from each other are both distinct. To know the a 
priori as such is to be free from it, for consciousness of the a priori 
is not consciousness through the a priori and so is not itself con- 
ditioned by it. The dialectical passage is always from appearance 
to reality. Reality differs from appearance in being universal 
(capable of various appearances), indefinite (itself like no one 
appearance), free (not under the necessity of appearing at all), 
being (complete, not becoming), and self-evident (the ground 
of all other things). Appearance is not a part or aspect of the 
real; it implies the real but is not implied by it, and is to be 
rejected as utterly unreal." Philosophy continues with critical 
reflection on the distinction between reality and appearance. 
Knowing is purified more and more as it is freed from creative 
ignorance, which is willing, and concealing ignorance, which is 
feeling. It arrives ultimately at the unconditioned object, which 
is pure being.” 

From the point of view of knowledge, willing and feeling are 
sources of ignorance which interfere with our knowledge of being 
as itis. But from the point of view of willing, knowledge, which 





** The snake is not an aspect of the rope. There is no snake at all, 
and never was. All Vedanta, Murti says, is contained in the rope-snake 
metaphor. Identification is mistaken identity, and only the unreal can be 
identified with the real (as body with self). One may oppose Vedanta by 
denying that the world is appearance, but should not misinterpret Vedanta 
by calling the world appearance and still saying that it somehow belongs 
to Brahman and so cannot be wholly rejected. 

*' The whole process may be summarized in three steps: unreflective 
perception, reflective judgment, contemplation of pure being 
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is surrender to the object, and feeling, which is union with the 
object, are sources of bondage which interfere with our freedom. 
And from the point of view of feeling, knowledge, with its objec- 
tive bias, and willing, with its subjective bias, are sources of 
separation which interfere with the aesthetic union of conscious- 
ness and content. Just as knowing is purified by being freed from 
all willing and feeling to attain pure objectivity, so willing is 
purified by being freed from all knowing and feeling to attain pure 
subjectivity, and feeling is purified by being freed from all know- 
ing and willing to attain pure togetherness. The three forms 
of reflection proceed by freeing experience from the I, the That, 
or their Separateness respectively. The dialectic is similar in all 
three cases. 

Pure knowing, freed from all subjectivity, is absolute Truth 
(concrete reality in all its richness). Pure willing, freed from 
all objectivity, is absolute Freedom (goodness with no mixture of 
evil). Pure feeling, freed from all separateness, is absolute Bliss 
(as contrasted with mere physical pleasure or aesthetic joy).” 
Each is absolute, since each is pure experience free from all illusion 
resulting from confusion of conscious functions. Yet they are 
incompatible, incommensurable, and nowise reducible to each 
other.” They are alternative absolutes. They appear to be dif- 
ferent positively, and alike only negatively as freedom from confu- 
sion (samsara) or practically as salvation (moksha), but strictly 
speaking they should not be considered different, because as in- 
commensurable and absolute they cannot be distinguished by 


“* The reader will notice that the three advocates of the doctrine of 
alternative absolutes relate these absolutes differently to the three conscious 
functions and so propose three different philosophical theories. Knowing, 
willing, and feeling lead respectively, according to K. C. Bhattacharya, to 
absolute subjectivity, objectivity, and synthesis; according to Kalidas 
Bhattacharya, to absolute subjectivity, synthesis, and objectivity; according 
to Murti, to absolute objectivity, subjectivity, and synthesis. 

’ There is a subtle sense, however, in which attainment of one 
absolute somehow involves realization of the alternative absolutes, not as 
arrived at directly but as included in the absolute attained. In Vedanta 
truth (sat) is realized as including freedom (chit) and bliss (ananda), and 
in Kashmir Saivism pure freedom or creativity is realized, at least implicitly, 
as including truth and bliss. 
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discursive concepts inapplicable to the absolute. Whether they 
are ultimately identical can be neither affirmed nor denied—a 
problem transcending philosophy, which culminates in the 
absolute. One cannot be judged by another, and there is no 
external position from which one can be preferred to another. 
Choice among them can only be justified psychologically and 
depends on individual temperament. The way of knowing is for 
the intellectual man, the way of willing for the active man, the 
way of feeling for the artistic man. 

Philosophy or reflective consciousness thus culminates in the 
absolute wherein we are free from the suffering of illusory expe- 
rience. Since there are alternative absolutes, there are alternative 
philosophies, mutually incommensurable and equally valid. His- 
torically the philosophy of knowing is manifested in Advaita 
Vedanta, which culminates in the attainment of absolute Truth, 
Brahman.” For the seeker of Truth, Vedanta is the only philos- 
ophy adequate either theoretically or practically, as it alone attains 
the absolute That of pure being. Vedanta describes Brahman as 
“being-consciousness-bliss” (sat-chit-ananda), attributes which 
reflect the three conscious functions, although strictly speaking 
they are an analysis of absolute Truth rather than a distinction of 
The philosophy of willing is manifested 


the alternative absolutes. 





* Murti discusses the nature of Brahman in his paper “The Two 
Definitions of Brahman in the Advaita” written for a proposed volume of 
essays in honor of K. C. Bhattacharya, but this volume was never printed, 
because the printer mislaid the copy. 

** Murti’s views concerning the classical controversial problems of 
Vedanta may be summarized as follows: Vedanta is realistic and (in the 
problem of souls) pluralistic; subjectivism and monopsychism are perver 
sions, or at best unnecessary complications. True Vedanta, as opposed to 
either theistic or absolutistic Vedanta, teaches both theism and absolutism 
The existence of Brahman is proved cosmologically by passing from ap 
pearance as given in experience to transcendent reality as the ground of 
appearance. The essence of Brahman, strictly speaking ineffable, is de 
scribed negatively as “being” (meaning not non-being), “consciousness” 
(not matter), and “bliss” (not suffering). Brahman (not the individual 
soul, which is a product of ignorance) is not only the ground and object, 
but also the subject, of ignorance, so that we say correctly that Brahman 
is ignorant, for only consciousness (which is Brahman) can be ignorant 
But we should not say that Brahman has knowledge. Only the individual 
soul (jiva) has knowledge, which cancels ignorance. When the individual 
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historically in Vignanavada Buddhism, which culminates in the 
attainment of absolute Freedom, Nirvana. Vignanavada accepts 
consciousness alone (understood as process, not substance) as 
real, rejecting object and consequently the subject-object relation 
as unreal, and so identifies absolute reality with absolute conscious- 
ness having no content at all.” In Nirvana there is neither attach- 
ment nor aversion, because there is nothing to be attached to or 
averse from, and so there is perfect freedom. The historical 
manifestation of the philosophy of feeling, culminating in the 
attainment of absolute Bliss, is not so clear.” In his published 
works Murti identified the philosophy of feeling with Vignana- 
vada.“ In his conversations with me” he identified it with Chai- 
tanya Vaishnavism.” The last time I saw him he identified it with 
Rasavada.” In @ recent letter he identified it with Hegelianism.” 





soul attains knowledge, then ignorance (canceled by knowledge), knowledge 
(now functionless), and individual soul (a product of ignorance) all cease 
together, leaving Brahman as pure consciousness with neither ignorance 
nor knowledge. God (Ishvara, or Brahman limited) does not create the 
illusory world, which is beginningless, but helps us to escape from it 
Souls freed from illusion become identical with God, who is a soul not 
subject to illusion. There are many individual souls (anekajivavada). Some 
have attained release (moksha), and all may. When and if all souls are 
freed, God, whose only function is to free them, will have no further 
function but together with the souls will simply be Brahman. 


* For Buddhism, Murti remarks, the principle of Vedanta dialectic 
is reversed, and the false is the objective. 

™” The uncertainty concerns the history of philosophy only, and nowise 
affects Murti’s philosophical system. 

* In this context, the philosophy of willing, later identified with 
Vignanavada, was instead identified with Madhyamika (see below). 

* I suggested (and elaborated the suggestion in a paper for the 
Pratap Seth Festschrifte published in 1954) that absolute feeling might be 
found in Christianity, thus making Christianity coordinate with Vedanta 
and Buddhism, but Murti (who has only a moderate regard for Christian 
philosophy) was reluctant to accept this suggestion. 

* The religious philosophy of the sixteenth century saint Chaitanya, 
based on loving devotion to Krishna, in which feeling appears on the lower 
levels as love but on the absolute level, where duality is transcended, as 
bliss. 

* Literally “flavorism” (from rasa, flavor), a school of aesthetics 

* Thus returning to the identification made by K. C. Bhattacharya 
Murti writes: “If we schematise feeling as the whole of both subject and 
object in union, the Absolute would be a state where there is not only a 
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Since there are only three conscious functions, there are only 
three alternative absolutes (or alternative forms of the absolute) 
arrived at by an analysis of experience.” But there may be still 
other alternative absolutes arrived at by other equally valid philo- 
sophical systems. One such system is the sabdadvaita (word- 
monism) exemplified historically in the Sphotavada (linguistic) 
school. This is a semantic dialectic based not on any analysis of 
experience but on a critical analysis of language, and so concerned 
with symbols rather than with symbolized content. In Sphotavada 
thought, the word itself is the essential nature of the thing (includ- 
ing the mantras which are the essential nature of the various gods) 
and is the cause of the meaning, which flows from the word as a 
consequence. From critical reflection on the contrast and alterna- 
tion of word and meaning emerges awareness of the reality under- 
lying them, which is the speaking activity, and this, considered in 
its intrinsic nature apart from its appearances, is the absolute Word 
(Sabda-brahman) .” 

All this, critical reflection proceeding dialectically to the 
absolute, is the lower-level philosophy. Beyond it is a second or 
higher-level philosophy; which takes as its starting point not 
experience but the historical existence of philosophical theories 
about experience. Critical reflection on the opposition and alter- 
nation among philosophical systems, especially the radically 
opposed extremes of Vedanta substantialism and Buddhist unsub- 
stantialism, proceeds dialectically, on a higher level of reflective 





togetherness of the two, but the possibility of their separate existence is 
ruled out. Abstraction should be abhorred as the worst sin one could 
commit. Hegel's philosophy preeminently carries out this demand. His 
Absolute is, on our scheme, an Ultimate of feeling. The ghost of Hegel 
may well turn in his grave to hear me characterise his very logical Absolute 
as Absolute of feeling. It however happens that Hegel's Knowledge 
(Thought, Idea, Judgment, etc.) is my Feeling.” 


** There may be further alternation, however, in the way of under- 
standing any one ‘of these. Purification of the will as understood in Bud- 
dhism, that is, impersonal will, leads to absolute Consciousness as exem- 
plified in Vignanavada, while purification of the will as understood in 
Hinduism, that is, personal will, leads to absolute Freedom as exemplified 
in Kashmir Saivism. 

** This also has alternative interpretations, static and dynamic (ab- 
solute Word as substantive or as verb). 
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consciousness, to awareness of the indefinite which underlies these 
systems. This leads ultimately to the absolute Indefinite, called 
prajna-paramita (infinite wisdom), which is the Indefinite in itself, 
described as knowledge freed from the extremes of being and non- 
being.” This is absolute Wisdom, the last word of philosophy. 
It has no theory of the intrinsic nature of the absolute, like Vedanta 
or Buddhism, but describes the absolute only in its relation to 
what is not absolute. It is called Sunyavada, literally, theory of 
the void (sunya). This means not that reality is non-existent or 
void, but that phenomena are void and reality is devoid of all con- 
ceivable attributes. It transcends all thought, and can be realized 
only in the “non-dual” knowledge of intuition (prajna), and this 
intuition is itself the absolute. Reality transcending thought can 
be known only by denial of the determinations which the various 
systems ascribe to it. Sunyavada dialectic, consequently, is purely 
analytic, not synthetic; critical, not speculative. Its negation of 
all views is the despair of thought but the beginning of wisdom. 
Sunyavada is not a theory but a critique of all theories, which it 
rejects as falsification of the real.” It is best expressed by silence 
—but by a silence which results from critical reflection on all 
speakable theories, not a silence which is mere refusal to consider 
them. 

The classical exemplar of this silence is the Buddha. The 
three (so-called fourteen) questions which he refused to answer 
(Is the world limited in time or space? Is the body the self? Does 
the Buddha exist after death?) are basic metaphysical problems, 
and his refusal to answer them meant that no answer, that is, 
no metaphysical theory, can be accepted on the higher level of 
reflective consciousness which criticizes them all. The historical 
manifestation of this attitude in all its fullness, however, is the 
Buddhist school of Madhyamika (the “Middle Way”) founded by 
the Buddhist philosopher Nagarjun» in the second century. Nagar- 
juna’s devastating dialectic disproves, by reductio ad absurdum, 


" Or, to express it in the Indian fashion, free? thom the four extremes 
of is, is-not, both-is-and-is-not, and neither-is-nor-is-noi, 

” This is not nihilism. It is a confusion, though a common one, to 
regard this “no views of the real” attitude as a “no reality” view. 
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both sides of every issue. Unlike Zeno, for example, he disproves 
both motion and rest. The follower of Madhyamika, like the 
Buddha, has no views. Like all Indian philosophies, Madhyamika 
is primarily practical. Denial of views about reality is the means 
of attaining reality. Freedom from pain is achieved by the 
elimination of the passions which impel us toward attachment, and 
these are eliminated by the enlightenment of intuitive wisdom. 

Murti expounds and defends the Madhyamika philosophy in 
his book The Central Philosophy of Buddhism.” He points out 


that here also the equivalence of the false and the subjective is 
the fundamental principle. 


It has been shown that to be aware of a drishti (view), we must be 
aware of its falsity. Reflective consciousness is necessarily the con 
sciousness of the false. As the Madhyamika dialectic relentlessly exposes 
the falsity of every philosophical view, each of which pretends to give 
a complete and only picture of all things, it curbs the speculative 
disposition of dogmatic Reason. It is a reversal of the natural process 
of looking at things through set ideas, the disabusing of the mind 
of a priori notions which are the mainsprings of our empirical ways 
of life. The essence of the Madhyamika attitude, his philosophy, 
consists in not allowing oneself to be entangled in views and theories, 
but just to observe the nature of things without standpoints."* 


Theories may be valid in science, where they can be verified empir- 
ically, but not in philosophy, where they inevitably breed dissen- 
sion. Only Madhyamika absolutism, he says, can provide a philo- 
sophical basis for a possible world-culture, and even a theoretic 
understanding of it might be a preparation for the spiritual 
regeneration of the world. 

All these philosophies, both the various first-level ones and 
the second-level one, have the same logical structure. This 
structure can be studied by itself in abstraction from any 
of the philosophies which exemplify it.” This study may be 


* Murti, although a Vedantist on the lower level of philosophy, is 
a follower of Madhyamika on the higher, and so might be called a Buddhist 
but not in a significant sense, because Madhyamika, while it appears his 
torically as a school of Buddhism, is really, he says, a higher-level philoso- 
phy transcending both Vedanta and Buddhism 

* P. 209. 


“ This is not a third level of philosophy because, since it involves 
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called logic in contrast with first-level metaphysics and second- 
level dialectic. The abstract structure (exemplified in K. C. Bhat- 
tacharya’s “grades of theoretic consciousness’) consists of four 
steps: (1) that which is first given, (2) that which is given later, 
(3) the reality of which both the preceding are appearances, (4) 
that reality considered in itself as transcending its appearances, 
that is, as absolute. 

Professor Murti’s doctrine has it roots in Advaita Vedanta, 
Madhyamika Buddhism, and K. C. Bhattacharya’s philosophy, but 
derives its form from his own original and comprehensive thought. 
It combines historical scholarship and metaphysical speculation in 
a fertile union where each guides and enriches the other. 


4. P. J. Chaudhury. 


The first phase of K. C, Bhattacharya’s philosophy is being 
developed by P. J. Chaudhury. His philosophy is more con- 
servative than that of Kalidas Bhattacharya or Murti in that it is 
closer to classical Vedanta, while it is more original than theirs 
in that it is less closely connected with K. C. Bhattacharya’s. 
Chaudhury took the concept of planes of reality from K. C. Bhatta- 
charya and made it the basis of his own philosophy, but in its 
details his doctrine has little in common with that of his teacher.” 

Pravas Jivan Chaudhury, a Bengali Brahmin, was born at 
Howrah near Calcutta in 1916. His mother was K. C. Bhatta- 
charya’s sister. As a child he was interested in Rabindranath 
Tagore’s philosophy—that we should enjoy the world in a dis- 
interested way, for it is God who enjoys it through us. In college 
he became a physicist. After studying at Agra, Patna, and Cal- 
cutta, he taught physics at Shillong in Assam two years and at 
Visvabharati University (which developed from Tagore’s ashram) 
five years, received a P. R. Scholarship and his Ph.D. at Calcutta, 
and later devoted two years to research in aesthetics. Meanwhile 





no conflict, it is not philosophy at all, and it does not lead to another 
alternative form of the absolute. 

* Chaudhury was not influenced by the later phases of K. C. Bhatta- 
charya’s philosophy, and does not accept the doctrine of alternative 
absolutes. 
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conversations with his uncle were turning his interest from West- 

ern science to Indian philosophy. He says his uncle taught him 

that philosophy is meditation—so he meditates—and direct vision 

of things—so he seeks to know them. In 1953 he was appointed 

professor of philosophy and department head at Presidency College : 
in Calcutta. He approaches philosophy with the background of 

his training in modern science. 

His two books, The Philosophy of Science (P. R. Scholarship 
thesis, extended for Ph.D. thesis, 1951, published 1955) and 
Studies in Comparative Aesthetics (1953), and his various articles 
(several in American periodicals) are concerned mostly with 
aesthetics and philosophy of science. He has published nothing 
on his own philosophical system, but his recent paper “The Rela- 
tion of Philosophy to Psychology” (1953) suggests the way in 
which this system will be developed. 

Philosophy, Chaudhury maintains, is neither synthesis of 
science nor something unrelated to science, but a higher level of 
thought which is implied by science and to which only uncritical 
scientists fail to be led. While scientific psychology describes 
objects on a certain level of awareness, philosophy or transcenden- 
tal psychology analyzes the awareness itself and distinguishes its 
various levels. A plane of reality (unlike degrees of reality, which 
exist simultaneously, as in neo-Platonism) is a level of awareness 
from which all higher levels are ignored as completely unknown 
and all lower levels rejected as completely unreal.”’ Ilusion is not 
something to be accepted as real in its own inferior way or to be 
criticized because of inherent inconsistencies, but is rejected as 
utterly insignificant. This concept of planes of reality is a classi- 
cal concept of Advaita Vedanta, with its emphasis on the distine- 
tion between appearance and reality, but there is disagreement as 
to the number of planes. According to the acosmists, like Gau- 
dapada, the founder of Advaita Vedanta, there is only one plane, 


*” The distinction of planes is most clearly seen in the ordinary 
experience of waking up from a dream. There is no relation between the 
objects seen in the dream and those seen when awake. When dreaming 
we are completely unaware of the facts of the waking world, and when 
awake we reject the events of the dream as unreal events having no relevance 
to real facts. 
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since the world does not exist even as illusion. According to the 
subjectivists, like Prakashananda, the advocate of monopsychism, 
there are two planes, illusion and reality. According to the 
realists, like Sankara, the most famous Vedanta philosopher,” there 
are three planes—empirical illusion, cosmic illusion (empirically 
real), and reality. According to K. C, Bhattacharya, there are 
four planes. But according to Chaudhury there are seven. Four 
are basic,” while the other three are transitional, equally actual as 
levels of awareness but intelligible only in terms of the planes 
immediately above and below. We can know the existence of 
planes higher than our own by the testimony of those who have 
this experience, as reported in mystical literature, and we can try 
to understand these planes by analogy with our own experience. 
Chaudhury rejects revelation, but respects the Upanishads as testi- 
mony of their authors’ experience. 

The planes of reality are as follows. (1) The lowest plane 
(rejected on all others as unreal) is that of dreams, and other such 
illusions, created by the individual mind. (2) The second (first 
transitional) plane is the state of waking up, when the dream 
images still persist but are recognized as unreal. Daydreaming 
is also on this plane. (3) The third plane is ordinary waking 
experience. Dream images rejected as unreal are forgotten and 
so no longer exist even as illusions. The objects of this plane 
constitute the common empirical world, created not by the 
individual but by God. (4) The fourth (second transitional) 
plane is that of spiritual wakening, the state of the Vedantic sage 
who is aware of the unreality of the world.“ He realizes gradual- 
ly, first by faith, then by intellect, finally by insight, that the 
world is illusion. Perception of empirical objects, however, 
including his own body, persists, so that he still sees the world 


* Sankara’s writings allow some scope for interpretation, however, 
and Advaitins of various schools tend to assimilate him, because of his 
prestige, to their own views. 

” These cannot, however, be identified with K. C. Bhattacharya’s 
four planes. 

“ The so-called jivan-mukta, but Chaudhury rejects the classical 
Advaita doctrine of jivan-mukti (complete release from the world while 
apparently still in it). 
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and himself as an individual in it, and acts accordingly, although 
he knows better. (5) The fifth plane is that of release from illu- 
sion (moksha or videha-mukti), when all empirical objects, to- 
gether with the world, time, and individuality, are not only rejected 
as unreal but completely forgotten and so no longer exist even 
as illusions. The individual body is freely given up and so dies 
empirically. Only the self (jiva, defined as Brahman distin- 
guished into subjective and objective) remains. — It is eternal, 
since there is no time, and one, since there is no distinction of 
individuals. Monopsychism (ekajivavada), implicit on the fourth 
plane, is explicit on the fifth, and the one self is God (Ishvara). 
Nevertheless, although all objects are gone, objectivity, which is 
the possibility of objects, remains; the form of objects, although 
not their matter, remains; the distinction of subject and object, 
although not the distinction of individuals, remains; in short, 
the objective attitude remains.“ Deep dreamless sleep is tem- 
porary ascent to this plane. (6) The sixth (third transitional) 
plane is the state of expecting, although not realizing, objectivity. 
It is best understood in the descending direction as Brahman’s 
stirring (“Brahman felt alone,” as the Upanishads say)—the 
anticipation of, or in the ascending direction the negation of, that 
feeling of loneliness which characterizes the fifth plane. This is 
Brahman (not jiva or Ishvara), but Brahman subject. to illusion, 
(7) The highest plane is absolute awareness. Objectivity vanishes, 
and with it all distinction whatsoever. The only reality is absolute 
being-consciousness-bliss, Brahman.” 

Each plane has its internal ethics, but the transcendental 
ethical principle is the duty of self-fulfillment by rising to a higher 
plane. Whatever conduces to this is good. On the third plane 
this is altruism. There are no inter-plane obligations. While 
dreaming we may feel an obligation to help our fellow sufferers in 
the dream, but after waking it would be absurd to suppose an 
obligation to go back to sleep and recover the dream in order to 


“ The discrimination of this plane is Chaudhury’s most original 
contribution to Vedanta philosophy. 

* Realism is the correct epistemological theory on the first, third 
and fifth planes; idealism, on the second, fourth, and sixth; neither, on 
the seventh. 


A 
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help the persons in it. Likewise, while we have an obligation to 
help our fellows in the empirical world, it would be absurd to 
acknowledge any obligation to them after spiritual awakening has 
shown the unreality of that world and all the individuals in it. 
Chaudhury, like most Vedantists, rejects the Buddhist concept of 
the bodhisaltva (the freed man devoted to the welfare of those still 
bound) as self-contradictory. 

The two principal problems of philosophy are how we rise 
to a higher plane and how we fall to a lower plane. We rise from 
the first to the second plane, that is, wake up from a dream, 
through any one of three causes. (1) Some violent perception: 
from the empirical world, such as a loud sound, may intrude into 
the dream and shatter it. (2) A critical analysis of the dream 
experience from within may show that its fantastic content can be 
understood only as unreal illusion. (3) In the absence of either 
of these causes we shall in any case wake up spontaneously after 
a short time, as time is reckoned in the waking world, though this 
may be a long time as reckoned within the dream. We rise to 
the third plane by accepting the consequences of the rejection of 
the dream images and so forgetting them. We rise to the fourth 
plane by causes analogous to those by which we rise to the second. 
(1) Some stimulus from the higher plane may intrude into the 
lower one. This is the religious way. “The subtle workings of 
the higher grade of consciousness in the lower one in order to 
rouse and raise the subject in the latter is the essence of divine 
grace,” and this grace may be mediated through a guru or 
through any of the other methods known to religion. (2) A eri- 
tical analysis of ordinary experience, in accordance with the well 
known arguments of idealist philosophy, may convince the person 
who is willing to attend to these arguments that the world is not 
real but phenomenal. This is the philosophical way. (3) We 
may in any case come spontaneously to see the unreality of the 
world, but only after a long time as time is reckoned within the 
world (the “end of the kalpa”). This is the natural way. It 
presupposes the individual's continued existence by reincarnation. 
We rise to the fifth plane by accepting the consequences of the 


“ Aesthetics—a Vedantic View, p. 6. 
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negation of the phenomenal world and so forgetting it. We 
rise to the sixth plane by critical analysis of the subject-object rela- 
tion. We rise to the seventh plane by insight into reality. In 
every case the progress is accomplished by knowledge, action or 
emotion playing a subordinate role if any. 

Why Brahman should fall to lower planes is an insoluble 
problem, since there is no reason for it, yet we can describe the 
six steps of the process in terms of maya and lila, two basic con- 
“cepts of Vedanta philosophy. Maya, illusion, analogous to evil 
in Christian philosophy, is essentially inexplicable, but is the cause 
of the world as we see it. It may have an end, and so a cause of 
ceasing to be, as discussed in the preceding paragraph, but it has 
no beginning, and so no cause of coming into being. <A dream 
ends on waking, but within the dream it seems to have been going 
on from the indefinite past, and likewise with the waking world 
Lila, sport, analogous to creation in Christian philosophy, is also 
inexplicable rationally. | Western philosophy thinks of the Creator 
after the analogy of a human artisan, and so conceives him as 
creating the world by imposing form (usually thought of as itself 
an aspect of the Creator) on matter (usually thought of as itself 
previously created er nihilo) for some purpose, thus raising the 
difficult but fascinating theological problem of what this purpose 
might be. Hindu philosophy thinks of the Creator after the 
analogy of man not working but playing, and so conceives creation 
as the Creator's spontaneous and purposeless play or sport manifest- 
ing his intrinsic exuberance. Brahman, according to Chaudhury, 
falls to the sixth plane by maya suggesting the idea of objectivity, 
the primordial illusion. It descends to the fifth plane by lila posit- 
ing the objectivity so suggested. It descends to the fourth plane 
by maya suggesting objects made possible by the posited ob- 
jectivity. It descends to the third plane (the phenomenal world) 
by lila positing such objects, including the bodies by which 
individual selves are distinguished from one another, in aceord- 
ance with the rules of the game, which are the laws of nature, 
especially karma, the law of causality. Any individual falls to the 
second plane by maya defying these laws to suggest objects not 
determined by them. The individual falls to the first plane by lila 
positing such unregulated objects. 
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This elaboration of Advaita Vedanta, by a scholar who is a 
student of modern science rather than of the Sanskrit classics, is 
further evidence that Vedanta is still a living philosophy. It draws 
to its school some of the best minds of India, and it challenges the 
contemporary philosophies of other traditions as an account of the 
world and of ourselves.“ 


Tufts University. 


“A third, concluding part of this study is now being prepared, and 
will be published in an early issue of this Review. 











1QBAL’S PANENTHEISM 
ROBERT WHITTEMORE 


I 


| western philosophy from an Islamic standpoint and one 
characteristic of it is inescapable: from Thales to Wittgenstein 
western thought has been for the most part invariably insular, 
insufferably parochial. European and American thinkers, in so 
many ways so diverse, have been from the time of their Greek 
forebears virtually as one in their provincial assurance that such 
ontological, cosmological, and theological speculation as is worthy 
of their notice is a product of their western culture. 

The philosophy of Sir Muhammad Iqbal (1877-1938) affords 
a notable case in point. In the world of modern Muslim thought 
he stands alone. His Reconstruction of Religious Thought in 
Islam * aspires to a place akin to that occupied by Al Ghazzali’s 
Revivification of the Religious Sciences. His philosophical poetry 
is regarded by many Muslim scholars as a worthy postscript to the 
Diwan and Mathnavi of Jalal-ud-Din Rumi. In his Pakistani 
homeland, and throughout the world of Islam, he is accorded a 
respect verging at times on reverence. And yet you will seek in 
vain through the pages of most modern European and American 
philosophy for a mention of his name.” He is unknown—even to 
the compilers of philosophical dictionaries and encyclopedias. 

Were Iqbal’s philosophy purely Islamic in background and 
interest such lack of notice might be expected. But such is not 
the case. Through years of study and travel in England and on 
the continent Iqbal became thoroughly conversant with and steeped 
in the west and its culture. A student of McTaggart and James 
Ward at Cambridge (1905-1908), a Ph.D. from Munich, he en- 
compassed the range of European thought from Plato to Bergson, 


* (London, 1934). 
* One prominent exception is Hartshorne & Reese's Philosophers Speak 
of God (Chicago, 1953), pp. 294-97. 
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rejecting much in the former, absorbing much from the latter. 
Nietzsche has left his mark upon him, as have Wundt, Lotze, and 
William James. But this is not to imply that Iqbal is merely 
another Asiatic turned western eclectic. For Ghazzali and Rumi 
also have been his teachers, the Prophet and the Qur’an his con- 
stant source of inspiration. It is this fusion of patterns of philo- 
sophical and religious thought foreign to each other that con- 
stitutes Iqbal’s “Reconstruction,” an achievement possessing a 
philosophical importance far transcending the world of Islam. 
Iqbal, in fact, has added yet another dimension to that cosmo- 
theological point of view associated in the west with such names 
as Whitehead, Berdyaev, Montague, Hartshorne, and William 
James. In the measure of his contribution to this point of view 
lies the enduring philosophical significance of his thought. 


II 


At the heart of Iqbal’s philosophy * lies the existentialist con- 
viction that Reality is ultimately inexpressible purely in terms of 
reason and of science. This is not to deny the import of these 
latter. Whatever view of man, the universe, and God we ultimate- 
ly arrive at, it must, Iqbal thinks, be one in which the data of 
science are accounted for, one in which the demands of reason 
for coherence are met. Yet below and above the level of science 
and reason there is that which man knows simply because he feels 


* By “Iqbal’s philosophy” I mean, unless otherwise indicated, that 
point of view expressed in the philosophical poems of his later years, The 
Secrets of the Self (Asrar-i-Khudi), tr. Reynold A. Nicholson (London, 1920); 
The Complaint and the Answer (Shikwah and Jawab-i-Shikwah), tr. Altaf 
Husain (Lahore, 1943), and in his major prose work The Reconstruction 
of Religious Thought in Islam. The limitation is necessary since, as with 
most thinkers, Iqbal’s philosophy encompasses a development from the 
aesthetic pantheism characteristic of his early poetry, and his The Develop- 
ment of Metaphysics in Persia (London, 1908) to the personalistic panen- 
theism of those later writings whose viewpoint it is here our concern to 
elucidate and analyze. For a brief account of Iqbal’s early position see 
M. M. Sharif, “Iqbal’s Conception of God,” in Iqbal as a Thinker (Lahore, 
1944), pp. 107-12. 
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it and intuits it. There is, to use Bradley’s terms, the infra- 
relational as well as the supra-relational. There is prehension 
which is not yet apprehension; there is feeling. The real is the 
rational—and then some. 

Is Iqbal’s philosophy, then, no more than a species of mysti- 
cism? By no means, if by “mystic” you understand one who 
renounces the use of reason and the materials of science. Iqbal is 
no more a mystic, and no less, than Hegel, Bradley, Whitehead, 
or Berdyaev, because he, like they, finds some facets of this uni- 
verse expressible only in the language of metaphor or poetry. Like 
these (western) thinkers he too finds Reality in some respects surd, 
of a character that can neither be explained nor explained away. 
If one wishes an example, he has, Iqbal would argue, merely to 
look within to that finite centre of experience denominated by the 
words “self” or “soul.” Psychiatrist, behaviourist, mystic, all 
have fallen short in the attempt to explain this, so far, inexpli- 
cable. Yet for every man his “self” is the fundamental fact of the 
universe. * With it alone does any philosophy properly begin, and 
the philosophy of Iqbal is no exception: “....my perception of 
things that confront me is superficial and external; but my per- 
ception of my own self is internal, intimate, and profound. It 
follows, therefore, that conscious experience is that privileged case 
of existence in which we are in absolute contact with Reality, and 
an analysis of this privileged case is likely to throw a flood of light 
on the ultimate meaning of existence” (Reconstruction, p. 44). 

What then is this “self” we begin with? It is not, Iqbal 
thinks, a thing, material in nature, describable in terms of the 
morphology of a stuff. It is not a Scholastic soul-substance. Nor, 
on the other hand, can it be conceived as a mere succession of 
psychic states, a stream of consciousness.’ It is rather something 
which, while doing justice to both Permanent and Passing, makes 





* “To my mind, this inexplicable finite centre of experience is the 
fundamental fact of the universe. All life is individual; there is no such 
thing as universal life’ (The Secrets of the Self, p. xvii). 

* “Consciousness,” as Iqbal sees it, “is something single, presupposéd 
in all mental life, and not bits of consciousness, mutually reporting to 
one another” (ibid., p. 96). 
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neither character to be an epiphenomenon of the other." It is, in 
a word, ego. 


This is not to imply that “ego” is to be regarded as something 
over and above what it experiences, for “inner experience is the 
ego at work.” " The very essence of egohood is directive purpose," 
creative movement,” action. “Thus my real personality is not a 
thing, itis an act. My experience is only a series of acts, mutually 
referring to one another, and held together by the unity of a 
directive purpose. My whole reality lies in my directive attitude. 
You cannot perceive me like a thing in space, or a set of experiences 
in temporal order; you must interpret, understand, and appreciate 
me in my judgements, in my will-attitudes, aims, and aspirations” 
(ibid., p. 98). Here will and intellect, mind and ego, coincide, 
for mind (or thought) is ego viewed as, “a potency which is 


* The Fichtean overtones of this conception of “self” are most obvious 
in Iqbal’s poetry, as, for instance, these lines from Secrets of the Self, Il, 
187-96: 
The form of existence is an effect of the self, 
Whatsoever thou seest is a secret of the self. 
When the self awoke to consciouness, 
It revealed the universe of thought. 
A hundred worlds are hidden in its essence; 
Self-affirmation brings Not-self to light. 
By the self the seed of opposition is sown in the 
world. 
It imagines itself to be other than itself. 
It makes from itself the forms of others, in order 
to multiply the pleasures of strife. 


" Reconstruction, p. 97. “The life of the ego is a kind of tension 
caused by the ego invading the environment and the environment invading 
the ego. The ego does not stand outside this arena of mutual invasion. It is 
present in it as a directive energy and is formed and disciplined by its own 
experience.” 

* “Mental life is teleological in the sense that, while there is no far 
off distant goal towards which we are moving, there is a progressive forma 
tion of fresh ends, purposes, and ideal scales of value as the process of 
life grows and expands” (ibid., p. 52). 

* “On the analogy of our conscious experience, then, the universe is 
a free creative movement. But how can we conceive a movement inde- 
pendent of a concrete thing that moves? The answer is that the notion 
of a ‘thing’ is derivative. We can derive ‘things’ from movement; we 
cannot derive movement from immobile things” (ibid., p. 48). 
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formative of the very being of its material. Thus regarded, 
thought or idea is not alien to the original nature of things; it is 
their ultimate ground and constitutes the very essence of their 
being, infusing itself in them from the very beginning of their 
career, and inspiring their onward march to a self-determined end” 
(ibid., p. 30). 

What we call Nature is but ego as event and act. That this 
is so becomes clear when we look at this conception of self (ego, 
mind) in the light of the traditional mind-body problem. Iqbal 
finds the solutions of Spinoza and Descartes equally inadequate: 


Parallelism and interaction are both unsatisfactory. We have seen 
that the body is not a thing situated in an absolute void; it is 
a system of events or acts. The stystem of experiences we call soul 
or ego is also a system of acts. This does not obliterate the distinction 
of soul and body; it only brings them closer to each other. The 
body is accumulated habit or action of the soul; and as such 


undetachable from it. It is a permanent element of concious- 
ness which, in view of this permanent element appears from the 
outside as something stable. What then is matter? A colony of 


egos of a low order out of which emerges the ego of a higher order, 
when their association and interaction reach a certain degree of co 
ordination, *° 


In Iqbal’s universe there is no such thing as “a purely physical 
level in the sense of possessing a materiality elementally incapable 
of evolving the creative synthesis we call life and mind.” As in 


* Ibid., p. 100 Cf. also: “physical organism—that colony of sub- 
egos which a profounder ego constantly acts on me, and thus permits 
me to build up a systematic unity of experience. Are then the soul and 
its organism two things in the sense of Descartes, independent of each 
other, though somehow mysteriously united? I am inclined to think 
that the hypothesis of matter as an independent existence is perfectly gra 
tuitous” (ibid., p. 98). 

" Tbid., p. 101. Cf. also: “The truth is that matter is spirit in space- 
time reference. The unity called man is body when you look at it as acting 
in regard to what we call the external world; it is mind or soul when you 
look at it as acting in regard to the ultimate aim and ideal of such 


acting.... The ultimate Reality, according to the Qur'an, is spiritual and 
its life consists in its temporal activity. The spirit finds its opportunities 
in the natural, the material, the secular There is no such thing as 


a profane world. All this immensity of matter constitutes a scope for the 
self-realization of spirit” (ibid., pp. 154-55). 
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Whitehead, so also in Iqbal, philosophy of nature becomes a philos- 
ophy of organism, becomes panpsychic evolution in which nature 
is to be “understood as a living, ever-growing organism whose 
growth has no final external limits.” '* As in Whitehead, so also 
in Iqbal, nature so understood is not simply blind, purposeless life- 
force. As unity, as ego in action, it is through and through 
teleological, but not in the sense of a fixed plan. 


The world process, or the movement of the universe in time, is certain- 
ly devoid of purpose, if by purpose we mean a foreseen end—a far 
off fixed destination to which the whole creation moves. To endow 
the world process with purpose in this sense is to rob it of its origi- 
nality and its creative character... . It is purposive only in this sense 
that it is selective in character, and brings itself to some sort of a 
present fulfillment by actively preserving and supplementing the past 
To my mind nothing is more alien to the Qur’anic outlook than the 
idea that the universe is the temporal working out of a preconceived 
plan. As I have already pointed out, the universe according to the 
(Qu'ran is liable to increase. It is a growing universe and not an 
already completed product which left the hand of its maker ages ago, 
and is now lying stretched in space as a dead mass of matter to which 
time does nothing, and consequently is nothing. (Ibid., p. 52) 


Are we, therefore, to conceive the universe as lacking deity? 
By no means. “The movement of life, as an organic growth, 
involves a progressive synthesis of its various stages. Without 
this synthesis it will cease to be organic growth. It is determined 
by ends, and the presence of ends means that it is permeated by 
intelligence” (ibid., pp. 49-50). At the level of cosmic unity 
this intelligence must be conceived as Ultimate Self,’ Divine Ego. 
Immanent in nature (ibid., p. 101), the source of the emergent, 
it is, in the words of the Qur'an, “the first and the last, the visible 
and invisible.” What we call Nature is but a fleeting moment in 


* Ibid., p. 54. It is, however, important to note that the inspiration 
for Iqbal’s panpsychism is not any thinker of the west but rather the 
famed Persian mystic, Rumi. Iqbal acknowledges as much in his /e- 
construction, quoting at length and with obvious approval from Kumi's 
Mathnavi. See especially pp. 115 ff. 

* “The ultimate reality is a rationally directed creative life. To 
interpret this life as an ego is not to fashion God afte. the image of man. 
It is only to accept the simple fact of experience that life is not a formless 
fluid, but an organizing principle of unity” (ibid., p. 58). 
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its life (ibid., p. 53). To know Nature is to have knowledge of 
its behaviour (ibid., p. 54). As character is to the human self, 
so is Nature to this Divine Self. “In the picturesque phrase of 
the Qur'an it (Nature) is the habit of Allah” (ibid.). 


Reality is, therefore, essentially spirit. But, of course, there are 
degrees of spirit. ee I have conceived the Ultimate Realitv as an 
Ego; and | must add now that from the Ultimate Ego only egos 
proceed. The creative energy of the Ultimate Ego, in whom deed 
and thought are identical, functions as ego-unities. The world in all 
its details, from the mechanical movement of what we call the atom 
of matter to the free movement of thought in the human ego, is the 
self-revelation of the “Great | am.” Every atom of Divine energy, 
however low in the scale of existence, is an ego. But there are degrees 
in the expression of egohood. Throughout the entire gamut of being 
runs the gradually rising note of egohood until it reaches its perfec- 
tion in man. (Ibid., pp. 67-68) 


The cosmological problem here is, of course, the relation of 
finite ego to Ultimate Ego, psyche to Ommnipsyche. In Iqbal’s 
words, “The real question which we are called upon to answer 
is this: Does the universe confront God as His ‘other,’ with space 
intervening between Him and it?” (ibid., p. 62). Iqbal’s answer 
is an unqualified “No.” “The universe cannot be regarded as an 


independent reality standing in opposition to Him” (ibid.). “The 
universe .. . is not an ‘other’ existing per se in opposition to God. 


It is only when we look at the act of creation as a specific event 
in the life-history of God that the universe appears as an independ- 
ent ‘other.’ From the standpoint of the all-inclusive Ego there 
is no ‘other.’ In Him thought and deed, the act of knowing and 
the act of creating, are identical” (ibid., p. 73). 

The scientific justification for such a view Iqbal finds to lie 
implicit in the theory of relativity itself. “We cannot,” he remarks 
in his essay “The Self in the Light of Relativity,” 


construe ever-present externality to mean the total independence or 
absoluteness of what appears as external to the self. Such an inter- 
pretation would contradict the very principle which discloses its 
relativity. If, then, in view of the principle of relativity, the object 
confronting the subject is really relative, there must be some self to 
whom it ceases to exist as a confronting ‘other.’ This self must be 
non-spatial, non-temporal—Absolute, to whom what is external must 
cease to exist as external.... To the Absolute Self, then, the Universe 
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is not a reality confronting Him a His ‘other,’ it is only a passing 
phase of His consciousness, a fleeting moment of His infinite life. 
Einstein is quite right in saying that the Universe is finite but 
boundless. It is finite because it is a passing phase.... of God’s 
extensively infinite consciousness and boundless because the creative 
power of God is intensively infinite. The Qur’anic way of expressing 
the same truth is that the Universe is liable to increase.’* 


This is to say that God Himself is liable to growth. “The future 
certainly pre-exists in the organic whole of God's creative life, but 
it exists as an open possibility, not as a fixed order of events with 
definite outlines.” “ 

Is God then imperfect? If “perfection” precluded growth 
the answer would have to be “Yes.” But “perfection” need not 
be so conceived. Change in the sense of a movement from an 
imperfect to a relatively perfect state is not, Iqbal argues 
(Reconstruction, p. 57), the only possible form of life. The 
Creative Self at any moment of His existence possesses the totality 
of the achievement of the universe, hence is properly denominated 
“perfect.” If creation is continuous, the future open, the universe 
growing, then the perfect, surpasser of all others in that it includes 
within itself all Being and value, may and must surpass itself." 

Is God then infinite? If by “infinity” you mean boundless 
immensity in space, immeasurable stretch of serial time, Iqbal’s 
answer is “No.” 


God cannot be conceived as infinite in the sense of spatial infinity. 
In matters of spiritual valuation mere immensity counts for noth 
ing.... Space and time are possibilities of the Ego, only partially 
realized in the shape of our mathematical space and time. Beyond 
Him and apart from His creative activity, there is neither time nor 


“In Bashir Ahmad Dar, A Study in Iqbal's Philosophy (Lahore, 
1944), pp. 397-98. 

** Reconstruction, p. 75. Cf. also: “We are gradually travelling from 
chaos to cosmos and are helpers in this achievement” (Secrets of the Self 
p. xvii); “The universe is not a completed act: it is still in the course of 
formation. There can be no complete truth about the universe, for the 
universe has not yet become ‘whole’” (ibid., p. xviii) 

* The logic of this viewpoint has been most extensively and persua- 
sively argued by Charles Hartshorne in his Man's Vision of God and in his 
essay, “The Logic of Panentheism,” in Philosophers Speak of God (see. 
especially pp. 506-08). 
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space to close Him off in reference to other egos. The Ultimate Ego 
is, therefore, neither infinite in the sense of spatial infinity nor finite 
in the sense of the space-bound human ego whose body closes him 
off in reference to other egos. The infinity of the Ultimate Ego consists 
in the infinite inner possibilities of His creative activity of which the 
universe, as known to us, is only a partial expression. In one word, 
God's infinity is intensive, not extensive. It involves an infinite series, 
but is not that series.’ 


It is not that series because for Iqbal, as for Bergson, time is not 
serial passage but pure duration,” “an organic whole in which the 
past is not left behind, but is moving along with, and operating 
in the present (ibid., p. 47). Is God then in time? Rather it 
is that time like space, like change, like Nature itself, is a function 
of the character of God. For God as Ultimate (Absolute) Ego is, 
as we have seen, the whole of Reality. 


He is not so situated as to take a perspective view of an alien universe; 
consequently the phases of His life are wholly determined from within 
Change, therefore, in the sense of a movement from an imperfect to 
a relatively perfect state, or vice versa, is obviously inapplicable to His 
life. A deeper insight into our conscious experience shows that beneath 
the appearance of serial duration there is true duration rhe 
Ultimate Ego exists in pure duration wherein change ceases to be 
a succession of varying attitudes, and reveals its true character 


as continuous creation. ... To the Creative Self change cannot mean 
imperfection. The perfection of the creative self consists, not in a 
mechanistically conceived immobility it consists in the vaster 


basis of His creative activity and the infinite scope of His creative 
vision. God's life is self-revelation, not the pursuit of an ideal to be 
reached. The “not-yet" of man does mean pursuit and may mean 
failure; the “not-yet” of God means unfailing realization of the infinite 


** Reconstruction, p. 61. Cf. also: “True infinity does not mean 
infinite extension which cannot be conceived without embracing all avail 
able finite extensions. Its nature consists in intensity and not extensily; 
and the moment we fix our gaze on intensity, we begin to see that the 
finite ego must be distinct, though not isolated from the Infinite’ (ibid., 
p. 118). 

** “Personally, | am inclined to think that time is an essential element 
in Reality. But real time is not serial time to which the distinction of past, 
present, and future is essential; it is pure duration, ie., change without 
succession. . Serial time is pure duration pulverized by thought—a kind 
of device by which Reality exposes its ceaseless creative activity to quanti 
tative measurement. It is in this sense that the Our'an says: ‘And of Him 
is the change of the night and of the day’” (ibid., pp. 55-56) 
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creative possibilities of His being which retains its wholeness through. 
out the entire process. (Ibid., p. 57) 


From the standpoint of pure reason it might appear that we 
have here to do with merely one more species of pantheism. 
Indeed, Iqbal himself admits pantheism to be the inevitable out- 
come of a purely intellectual view of life (ibid., p. 58). Yet if 
Iqbal's God is at all identifiable with the Qur’anic Allah—and such 
Iqbal intends Him to be—the conception unfolded above cannot 
possibly be pantheistic. llow then is the “inevitable outcome” to 
be avoided? The answer to this question is at once an answer to 
the question as to how we come to know God.” As Iqbal sees 
it, the sole possible answer to this latter is that we know God by 
intuition,” which is to be conceived not as a faculty of knowledge 
qualitatively distinct from reason or perception, but rather as a 
quality implicit in cognition at every level. Thus while intuition 
is feeling, this is not to imply that it is purely subjective, for as 
Bradley and Whitehead have shown, feeling itself reveals cognitive 
content. To see that this is so we have, Iqbal suggests, merely 
to reflect on the character of our knowledge of our own self. And 
as it is at the level of the finite self so is it at all levels. Man rises 
in intuition from the discovery of self to the awareness of life as 
centralizing ego,” rises finally to the intuitive experience of God 
as universal, unifying, telic power. For Iqbal as for Ibn Arabi, 


** “Scholastic Philosophy has put forward three arguments for the 
existence of God, These arguments, known as the Cosmological, the 
Teleological, and the Ontological, embody a real movement of thought in 
its quest after the Absolute. But regarded as logical proofs, | am afraid 
they are open to serious criticism and further betray a rather superficial 
interpretation of experience” (ibid., p. 27). The reason for their failure 
is, from Iqbal’s point of view, “that they look upon ‘thought’ as an agency 
working on things from without, This view of thought gives us a mere 
mechanism in the one case, and creates an unbridgeable gulf between the 
ideal and the real in the other” (ibid., p. 30). It is precisely because this 
gulf between ideal and real cannot be admitted that all scholastic forms 
of argumentation for God must involve an element of speciousness. 

** For a detailed account of Iqbal’s conception of intuition see Ishrat 
Hasan Enver, The Metaphysics of Iqbal (Lahore, 1944), pp. 19 ff. 

* Reconstruction, p. 58. Cf. also: “The world-life intuitively sees 
its own needs, and at critical moments defines its own direction” (ibid., 
p. 140). 
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“God is a percept; the world is a concept” (ibid. , p. 173); for Iqbal 
as for Bergson, Bradley, and Whitehead, the Ultimate is known 
because felt, believed because intuited. Strictly speaking, the 
experience which leads to this gnosis is not a conceptually manage- 
able intellectual fact; it is a vital fact, an attitude consequent on 
an inner biological transformation which cannot be captured in a 
net of logical categories (ibid.). Whitehead calls it “transmuta- 
tion.” For Bradley it is what we mean in speaking of the trans- 
formation involved in the passage from the relational to the supra- 
relational level of experience. Whatever it is named, it is, none- 
theless, that quality of experience which leads the self beyond the 
intellectual with its inevitable pantheism to complete itself in the 
possession of that attitude which, for Iqbal, is religion.” To 
come to the realization of the meaning and significance of this 
religious level of experience is, Iqbal thinks, to see for once and 
all the inadequacy of pantheism as a theological description. 

We have seen that for Iqbal the relation of finite to Infinite 
Ego is one in which “true infinite does not exclude the finite,” 
but rather “embraces the finite without effacing its finitude,” and 
in so doing “explains and justifies its being (ibid., pp. 27-28) 
which is to say that “the world in all its details, from the mechan- 
ical movement of what we call the atom of matter to the free 
movement of thought in the human ego, is the self-revelation of 
the ‘great | am’” (ibid., pp. 67-68). Expressed either way, it is 
clear that Iqbal does not intend that the Infinite be regarded merely 
as an abstract totality of finites. In both forms, the notion of a 
unity transcending its parts is plainly implied. In short, Iqbal’s 
conception is not pantheism but panentheism, understanding by 


* Religion is defined by Iqbal as “a deliberate enterprise to seize the 
ultimate principle of value and thereby to reintegrate the forces of one’s 
own personality” (ibid., pp. 178-79). So defined, religion “in its higher 
manifestations is aeither dogma, nor priesthood, nor ritual” (ibid.) 
“Religion is not a departmental affair; it is neither mere thought, nor 
mere feeling, nor mere action; it is an expression of the whole man” 
(ibid., p. 2). “The ultimate aim of the religious life [is| the reconstruction 
of the finite ego by bringing him into contact with an eternal life process, 
and thus giving him a metaphysical status of which we can have only a 
partial understanding in the half-choking atmosphere of our present envi 
ronment” (ibid., p. 183). 
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this latter “the doctrine that the world is not identical with God 
(pantheism), nor separate from God (deism), but in God 
(theism), who in His divine nature transcends it.” ” 

To confirm this we have but to look to the central position 
occupied in Iqbal’s thought by the notion of the Individual. At 
no point in his philosophy does Iqbal describe the Absolute in 
terms of featureless totality.“ God is always “Ultimate Ego,” 
“Creative Self,” “Omnipsyche.” As regards the character of the 
finite, the description is throughout in terms of selves or egos. 
The reference is always plural. Even in his doctrine of transfor- 
mation (transmutation) Iqbal is at pains to stress his conviction 
that the individual is neither in time nor eternity lost in God. “The 
end of the ego’s quest is not emancipation from the limitations of 
individuality; it is, on the other hand, a more precise definition 
of it” (ibid., p. 187; see also pp. 91, 94). 

Recause individuality is plural, this doctrine cannot be pan- 
theistic; because outside of God there is no individual, there is 
nothing, deism is meaningless. It is theistic to the degree that 
individuality connotes personality. It is panentheistic because 
according to it God as individual, while not other than that 
universe which is His physical being, is more than the sum of egos 
and sub-egos of which this universe is composed. To those who 


* Funk and Wagnall's Unabridged Standard Dictionary. Panentheism 
as here defined differs from theism in that it either (1) leaves open the 
question as to whether God is to be conceived as personal (the theistic 
viewpoint), or as non-personal, or a-personal, or it (2) leaves open the 
definition of “Person,” assuming that God is defined as such. 

* Commenting on the view espoused by Farnell in his Gifford Lectures 
on the attributes of God, Iqbal remarks that, “It may, however, be said 
that the history of religious thought discloses various ways of escape from 
an individualistic conception of the ultimate Reality which is conceived as 
some vague, vast, and pervasive element such as light. This is the view 
that Farnell has taken.... I agree that the history of religion reveals 
modes of thought that tend towards pantheism; but I venture to think that 
in so far as the Qur’anic identification of God with light is concerned 


Farnell’s view is incorrect... . Personally, I think the description of God 
as light, in the revealed literature of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, must 
now be interpreted differently. ... The metaphor of light as applied to 


God, must, in view of modern knowledge, be taken to suggest the Abso- 
luteness of God and not His Omnipresence which easily lends itself to pan- 
theistic interpretation” (Reconstruction, pp. 64-65). 

5 
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have followed the exposition thus far, this concern to establish Iqbal’s 
view as panentheism may seem to border on labouring the obvious. 
Yet such labouring is necessary if only for the reason that at least 
one interpreter of Iqbal’s thought has seen fit to deny that Iqbal’s 
view is panentheism because, “Either the Ultimate Ego holds the 
finite egos in His Imagination; or He holds them in His Being. 
The first alternative is panentheistic. Iqbal would not hold it; it 
is not justified by the facts of our experience of our own self. The 
human ego, if regarded as a creation of the imagination of God 
only, would be lifeless and no more than imaginary.” “If this is 
what panentheism really means then we must, | think, admit the 
soundness of the argument. But with all due respect to the 
author, it would appear that he has here badly misconceived the 
meaning of the term. However variously it be defined, panen- 
theism has never meant merely the holding of the finite in God's 
imagination. At least no panentheist of philosophical stature has 
ever so maintained. Of course, to hold that God (before creation) 
possesses that finite in His imagination which, after creation, He 
holds also in His being, is orthodox doctrine for any theist who 
maintains the dogma of creation ex nihilo. But Iqbal does not 
seem to accept this dogma,” and to define panentheism as the holding 
of the finite in God's being appears to be no more than an alter- 
native manner of expressing the definition we have already adopted 
(see p. 692 above). If such be so, then Enver’s summary of Iqhal’s 
conception of the relation of God and the universe expresses 
precisely that view we have all along been concerned to de- 
lineate, i.e., 


we must hold that the Ultimate Ego holds the finite egos in His 
own Being without obliterating their existence. The Ultimate Reality 
must be regarded as of the nature of the self. But further this self 


* Enver, Ishrat Hasan, The Metaphysics of Iqbal, p. 72 

** The reservation is necessary, because while Iqbal holds to a doctrine 
of “continuous creation” (Reconstruction, pp. 47-49, 97-98), which he 
claims is essentially Islamic (ibid., p. 131), it is doubtful whether Islamic 
orthodoxy, which accepts creation ex nihilo, would find the two doctrines 
compatible. On this point it may well be that Iqbal has reconstructed 
Islamic religious thought somewhat more extensively than the original 
architects would care to acknowledge 
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does not lie apart from the universe, as if separated by a space lying 
between Him and ourselves. The Ultimate Self, therefore, is not 
transcendent, as is conceived by the anthropomorphic theists. He 
is immanent, for He comprehends and encompasses the whole universe. 
But He is not immanent in the sense of the pantheists of the traditional 
type, because He is a personal and not an impersonal reality. .. . 
He is in short immanent and transcendent both, and yet neither the 
one nor the other. Both immanence and transcendence are true of 
the Ultimate Reality. But Iqbal emphasizes the transcendence of the 
Ultimate Ego rather than His immanence. (Op. cit., pp. 72-73) 


Il 


To unite in one motion the Absolute of cosmology with the 
Person of monotheism is, as James Ward has remarked, the prob- 
lem for twentieth century philosophers. By and large they have 
shirked it—some, like Hegel, Bradley, and Alexander, by emphasiz- 
ing the Absolute to the virtual exclusion of the Person; others, 
such as the Scholastics and the Christian Existentialists, by exalt- 
ing the Person to a degree beyond which philosophers committed 
to a coherently reasoned approach could give assent. A small 
group—Berdyaev, Whitehead, Hartshorne, are names which come 
to mind—have met the problem head on. To this last group 
must now be added the name of Iqbal. 

In a sense, the task that Iqbal has set himself is even more 
difficult than that attempted by these last named thinkers, for 
Iqbal has sought to accomplish not merely the personalization of 
the Absolute, but to do so in such manner as to render his concep- 
tion true in character and spirit to the teaching of the Qur’an. 
Because Islam, like Christianity, has for far too many centuries 
been dominated by a dogmatic scholasticism, this is an under- 
taking of somewhat greater difficulty than it need have been. 
Hence, for Iqbal, as for many philosophers and theologians of the 
west, any revivification of religion must begin with the recognition 
that the scholastic outlook, far from constituting a divinely sanc- 
tioned truth, is rather-a philosophical and theological straitjacket 
of which religion must be divested if it is to live. Applied to 
Islam this means a panentheistic reinterpretation of the teaching 
of the Qur'an, and throughout his work Iqbal is concerned to 
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show that this teaching is not simply harmonious with his 
“reconstruction” but actually requires it. This, he thinks, be- 
comes clear when we stop to consider the nature and character 
of the Person envisaged by the Qur'an in juxtaposition with the 
view of God which has been set forth above. 

Now that Ultimate Ego must be Person is evident from the 
implications of Iqbal’s cosmological scheme itself. If the universe 
is so constituted as to consist in an infinity of sub-egos unified 
into egos, in turn unified into an all-inclusive ego, then it makes 
no sense to speak of this last as simply an all-pervasivé life-force, 
for life, taking as it does the form of ego, implies individuality by 
this very act, and this is so whether we have regard to ego as 
finite or as all-inclusive infinity. li God is Ego, Self, God is 
Person. 

So much might one admit. But the heart of the matter re- 
mains to be resolved since it is not at all self-evident that Iqbal's 
idea. of “Person” and that of the Qur'an are one and the same. 
For while scholars, Muslim and non-Muslim alike, seem to be more 
or less agreed that Allah is to be thought of as operatively im- 
manent and concrete in this world, both Sunnite orthodoxy and 
the language of the Qur'an itself describe a creator God and 
celestial and terrestrial hierarchy which, taken literally, seems a 
far remove from Iqbal’s Creative Self in process. Is the Qur'an 
then to be taken literally? Iqbal would say no, for as it is in 
Christianity, so here also, the presupposition of the possibility of 
any reconciliation between Scripture and philosophy is the recogni- 
tion that Scripture need not, indeed cannot, be understood in all 
its parts in literalist or fundamentalist terms. Of course, the 
final word regarding the propriety or orthodoxy of any non- 
literalist interpretation is most properly left to the Qur’anic theolo- 
gians. We only note here Iqbal’s claim that Allah and Ultimate 
Ego are to be understood as one and the same. 

The religious warrant for such an assertion is to be found 
by considering the Islamic notion of Creation. As noted above 
(see p. 686) Iqbal takes this notion to mean not that single act with 
which the past begaiV but rather a continuous and continuing proc- 
ess in time. And for support he cites that hadith in which the 
Prophet has declared, “do not vilify time, for time is God” (Re- 
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construction (Lahore edition], p. 11). That such a reinterpreta- 
tion of Creation is of immense importance for religion is obvious. 
For if Creation be conceived as the continuous unfolding and ful- 
fillment by God in time of the unlimited possibilities open for His 
realization rather than, as orthodoxy has it, the making of 4 
finished product outstretched in space, confronting God as His 
“other,” then such specifically religious doctrines as immortality 
and resurrection, evil and destiny, take on a new and reasonable 
character, the classic problems of relating God to the universe and 
creation to evolution admit at last of explanation free from paradox. 

Consider immortality. If creation is continuing progress, 
God and the Universe in the making, then immortality cannot be 
man's by inalienable right guaranteed by his faith. It cannot be 
a static condition to be achieved and enjoyed in an eternity of 
restful glory. On the contrary, as Iqbal never wearies of pointing 
out, “It is the deed that prepares the ego for dissolution, or disci- 
plines him for a future career. The principle of the ego-sustaining 
deed is respect for the ego in myself as well as in others. Personal 
immortality, then, is not ours as of right; it is to be achieved by 
personal effort. Man is only a candidate for it. . . . The ego 
must continue to struggle until he is able to gather himself up, 
and win his resurrection” (ibid., p. 114). It is important to note 
that this “struggle” is not one which culminates with death: 
“.. . death, if present action has sufficiently fortified the ego against 
the shock that physical dissolution brings, is only a kind of passage 
to what the Qur'an describes as ‘Barzakh’ . . . a state of conscious- 
ness characterized by a change in the ego’s attitude towards time 
and space” (ibid., p. 113). Just what this “state” or “change” 
consists in can hardly be precisely defined. However, as Iqbal 
interprets it, it is not to be regarded as merely a passive state of 
expectation. Rather is it “a state in which the ego catches a glimpse 
of fresh aspects of Reality, and prepares himself for adjustment 
to these aspects.... The resurrection, therefore, is not an 
external event. It is the consummation of a life process within 
the ego” (ibid., p. 114). In sum, that ego is worthy of immortal- 
ity which preserves itself even in the face of death, and passing 
through death to “Barzakh,” in “Barzakh” still maintains its ten- 
sion in the face of Judgement. Notice that there is here no ques- 
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tion of an “original sin” inhibiting man’s attainment of the goal. 
On Iqbal’s view there is no need for “Grace.” 


Sin or evil, as Iqbal sees it, is not something which hangs 
over mankind as a curse which only God in His infinite mercy can 
lift. Rather is it a challenge—to be met and mastered by each 
acting in his own way. Had we known not evil, we could not, he 
thinks, recognize good; if evil did not present itself as a factor 
to be overcome, ego would not have opportunity to achieve the 
individuality demanded of it. Iqbal’s viewpoint, both as regards 
evil and immortality, inevitably calls to mind the meliorism of 
William James,” as indeed Iqbal apparently intends that it should, 
for he adapts James's language to the conviction of Islam when 
he remarks apropos of evil and immortality that, “The teaching of 
the Qur'an, which believes in the possibility of improvement in 
the behaviour of man and his control over natural forces, is neither 
optimism nor pessimism. It is meliorism, which recognizes a 
growing universe and is animated by the hope of man’s eventual 
victory over evil” (op. cit., p. 77). 

Withal, we must not allow the melioristic character of Iqbal’s 
reinterpretation of these doctrines to obscure the fact that his 
work is, from first to last, the work of a muslim.” . At every point 
he is at pains to indicate his conviction that his teaching is in all 
respects harmonious with the spirit and teaching of the Qur'an. 
He speaks and writes always from a standpoint within Islam. 
Thus, if in the sequel we find his reconstruction to be a philosophic 
importance transcending the world of Islam, we must remember 
that in one sense at least it is in spite of his standpoint rather than 
because of it. 


7” It is obvious that Iqbal here has in mind Chapter 5 of James's 
Pragmatism. 
** This is most apparent in his poetry, as, for instance, these lines 

from Jawab-i-Shikwah (p. 36): 
To my Muhammad be but true 

And thou hast conquered me 
The world is naught; thou shalt command 

My Pen of Destiny. 
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IV 


That God (whatever its nature) is One, that this universe is 
animated (for better or worse) by purpose, and that it has a 
positive character and value, that this value is evidenced by the 
testimony of God to man in Scripture—in these convictions Islam 
and the religions of the west find common ground. To ascribe, 
therefore, an extra-Islamic significance to Iqbal’s thought is to 
claim that his viewpoint contributes in important measure to the 
clarification and understanding of these common convictions, not 
only as regards their internal coherence but as regards their har- 
monization with secular knowledge as well. 

Does it, in fact, do this? The conception of God as Absolute 
Ego, whatever its offense to the religious sensibilities of the 
orthodox, achieves this much: it gives concrete meaning and 
plausibility to man’s cherished belief that God is love. The con- 
ception of purpose as the realization by Self of value and character, 
however dubious in the eyes of materialists, achieves this much: 
it explains the relatedness of all things to God, and of God to all 
things, in such manner as to avoid the insoluble theological para- 
doxes inherent in the scholastic conception of God as simple, im- 
mutable, non-reflexive perfection. 

Yet to say that Iqbal has given new plausible meaning to old 
paradoxical doctrine is but to state half the case. For in showing 
that nature and spirit are not alien to one another, and hence that 
it is not necessary for the man of religion to say no to his environ- 
ment, he has pointed the way to a solution of the perennial con- 
flict between science, philosophy, and religion, a solution whose 
key is the recognition that, “The scientific and religious processes 
are in a sense parallel to each other. Both are really descriptions 
of the same world, with this difference only that in the scientific 
process the ego's standpoint is necessarily exclusive, whereas in 
the religious process the ego integrates its competing tendencies 
and develops a single inclusive attitude resulting in a kind of 
synthetic transfiguration of his experiences.” Applied to phil- 
osophy, this is to say that, “While sitting in judgement on 
religion, philosophy cannot give religion an inferior place in its 
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data. Religion is not a departmental affair; it is neither mere 
thought, nor mere feeling, nor mere action; it is an expression 
of the whole man.... Nor is there any reason to suppose that 
thought and intuition are essentially opposed to each other. They 
spring from the same root and complement each other.” The 
measure of Iqbal’s contribution to western thought is, in large 
part, his success in showing that the proper understanding of the 
meaning and relation of religion, philosophy, and science will be 
attained only when men come to realize that each is only a 
perspective, but a perspective for the lack of which Reality would 
be the less. 


Tulane University. 
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systematic or as well-documented as Windelband’s history, nor as 
polemic as Russell's, this work is explicitly designed to make philo- 
sophical ideas and traditions come alive for the student. Short and 
somewhat facile chapters on positivism and existentialism bring the 
volume up to date, but its chief merit lies in its easy digestibility. — 


D. B. 


Lover, Rupert C. The Philosophy of Plato. New York: Humanities 
Press, 1956. ix, 347 pp. $5.50.—An account, systematically presented, 
of Plato's views on the subjects covered in the author's earlier books— 
ethics, aesthetics and philosophy of education—with only passing men- 
tion of Platonic logic, epistemology and metaphysics. The Platonic 
views are set against the views of Plato’s Greek predecessors, and a 
final chapter discusses “Plato and Modern Philosophy.” Mr. Lodge 
writes engagingly, but somewhat informally too; his book is intended 
more as an essay in appreciation than as a work of philosophical inter- 
pretation. — V. C. C, 


Mancuse, Hensent. Eros and Civilization: A Philosophical Inquiry into 
Freud. Boston: Beacon Press, 1955. xii, 277 pp. $3.95.—A pro- 
vocative interpretation of Freud's views on civilization, incisively pre- 
sented. The author offers an extended argument for the possibility, 
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on Freudian grounds, of a civilization which is non-repressive, and he 
tries to adduce Freudian evidence against Freud's own view to the 
contrary. Two concepts central to his analysis are surplus-repression, 
“the restrictions necessitated by social domination,” and the perform- 
ance principle, “the prevailing historical form of the reality principle.” 
Marcuse differentiates his interpretation from that of the traditional neo- 
Freudians (Fromm, Horney, Sullivan), whom he attacks. — R. B. 


Manfas, JutiAn. Reason and Life: The Introduction to Philosophy, tr. by 
Kenneth S. Reid and Edward Sarmiento. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1956. xiii, 413 pp. $5.00.—Develops an account of man's 
contemporary situation based on Ortega’s view that “human life is 
radical reality.” In an effort to avoid “the absolutism of the intellect,” 
the author uses “the method of vital reason,” presenting a philosophical 
anthropology which insists that a man’s thought and action have mean- 
ing only when seen in the light of his historical situation. Although 
its basic approach is by now familiar, and despite its (deliberately) 
non-systematic character, the book is suggestive and rich in insight; 
it makes an original contribution in consciously attempting to avoid 
the pitfalls of extreme subjectivism by developing a view strongly 
reminiscent of Dewey's theory of “transactions.” — R. R 


Marspen, Dona. The Philosophy of Time. Oxford: The Holywell Press, 
1955. 34 pp.—A statement and defense of the view that time is neither 
an accident of motion nor a receptacle for motion but measured motion 
itself. The classical objections to this view, offered by Aristotle, Plo- 
tinus, Augustine, and Isaac Barrow, are briefly considered. — M. F 


Martin, Gorrrriep. Kant’s Metaphysics and Theory of Science, tr. by 

P. G. Lucas. Manchester: Manchester University Press (New York: 
| Barnes and Noble), 1955. viii, 218 pp. 21s.6d. ($4.50).—An interest- 
ing and careful study of Kant’s philosophy of science: its dependence 
on, and polemic against, Leibniz; its relation to contemporary theories; 
and its neglected ontological implications. The theme of Part I is the 
concept of unity, and its dependence on the unifying activity of thought. 
Part Il is more metaphysical in character, containing not only an 
analysis of Kantian ontology, but also an argument for the harmony of 
the first and second Critiques. — A. R. 





Mean, Grorce Hensert. The Social Psychology of George Herbert Mead, 
ed. with an Introduction by Anselm Strauss. Phoenix Books, P6. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956. xvi, 294 pp. $1.50.- 
A collection of excerpts from Mead’s three posthumous volumes, with 
a short introduction offering a concise presentation of Mead’s pragmatic 
analysis of the role of evolution in the formation of the self and its 
relation to society. — A. R. 


Merwan, Pumip. From Platonism to Neoplatonism. The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1953. xv, 210 pp. FI. 12.—An argument for the historical 
continuity of Neo-Platonism and the Early Academy, resting principally 
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on the positions held by 1) Posidonius on the relation between the 
soul and mathematics, 2) Speusippus (as interpreted by Iamblichus) 
on the relation between the One (the formal principle) and the material 
principle, and 3) Boethius on the relation between degrees of being and 
degrees of knowledge. There is also an analysis of the elements of 
Neo-Platonism in Aristotle's metaphysics. A scholarly and readable 
book, certain to be controversial. — A. R. 


Micuenen, Nonan Wiis. Maritain on the Nature of Man in a Christian 


Democracy. Hull, Canada: Editions “L’Eelair,” 1955. xiii, 149 pp. 
$4.25.—The author has organized Maritain’s writings on man into 
three categories, man as 1) rational, 2) free, and 3) social, with ap- 
propriate quotations and running commentary. The French selec- 
tions are not translated. Includes an intellectual biography of Mari- 
tain, with particular attention to the influence of Bergson. — E. T. 


Monnis, Cuoances. Signs, Language, and Behavior. New York: George 


Braziller, 1955. xii, 365 pp. %$3.75.—A hard-cover reprint of Morris’ 
comprehensive and useful work on the theory of signs, first published 
in 1946. — V. C. C. 


Munti, T. R. V. The Central Philosophy of Buddhism: A Study of the 


Madhyamika System. New York: Macmillan, 1955. xiii, 372 pp. 
$6.75.—A systematic presentation of Buddhist philosophy from the 
Madhyamika standpoint, combining careful documentation and _ tech- 
nical precision with effective explications in terms of Western con- 
cepts. Often misunderstood as nihilism, the Madhyamika system is 
here presented as an absolutism which employs a negative dialectic 
to expose the incompetency of reason to grasp ultimate reality, yet 
affirms a supra-rational intuitional union with it. Conceptual con- 
struction is the source of bondage and pain; freedom (nirvana) is 
made possible by the critical renunciation of conceptualization but is 
realized only in the positive, immediate intellectual intuition of the 
Absolute. This system is presented sympathetically yet not uncritic- 
ally as a live philosophical alternative by no means incommensurable 
with our major systems. L. K. B 


Orraviano, Canmeo. Metafisica dell’Essere Parziale. 3rd. Ed., revised and 


expanded. 2 Vols. Napoli: Alfredo Rondinella, 1954. xiii, 833; 
745 pp.  L. 6000.—This immense investigation, covering logic, 
epistemology, metaphysics, philosophy of science, aesthetics, religion, 
ethics, politics, and pedagogy, rests mainly on two notions: 1) that of 
syneteric judgments (corresponding to Kant's synthetic judgments a 
priori, but differing in that they are entirely objective), which make 
a realist epistemology and ontology possible; and 2) that of partial 
being: a finite individual is only partially, being in space and time; 
becoming is a transmission (and loss) of quantity of being and is a 
descending process (not ascending as in Aristotle, nor linear as in 
Hegel). This thesis leads to a reformulation of St. Thomas’ Fourth 
Way, and, inter alia, to a liberal, non-optimistic, anti-utopian moral 
and political viewpoint. — R. N. S. 
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Quinn, Sister M. Bernetra. The Metamorphic Tradition in Modern Poetry: 
Essays on the Work of Ezra Pound, Wallace Stevens, William Carlos 
Williams, T. S. Eliot, Hart Crane, Randall Jarrell, and William Butler 
Yeats. New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1955. 263 pp. 
$4.50.—The author of this perceptive but sometimes rather obscure study 
treats a number of the major long works of modern poets as expressions 
of the common theme of metamorphosis. Not only do the metamor- 
phoses of classical mythology figure prominently in the subject 
matter of works like Tie Waste Land and the Cantos, but the notion 
of metamorphosis has become an important means of conveying the 
“message” of such works: modern man’s “need and desire to transcend 
the psychologically repressive conditions of his mechanized milieu.” 
Sister Quinn is mosi clear and convincing when she is interpreting 
poems as literary creations, less so when she attempts to describe, in 
philosophical terms, what they mean or express Lou 


Rasu, P. T An Extension Lecture on East and West in Philosophy. 
Jaipur: University of Rajputana, n.d. 38 pp.—Two lectures which 
argue for increased study of comparative philosophy and which point 
out some of the main differences between the philosophies of East and 
West. — R. G. S. 


Renomnte, Fernxanp and Anpré Mercier Philosophie der exakten 
Wissenschaften, tr. by J. O. Fleckenstein and Peter Wilker. Philo- 
sophia Lovaniensis, Bd. VIII. Einsiedeln, Ziirich, Kéln: Benziger Ver- 
lag, 1953. 294 pp. 25.50 Fr., DM 24.50.—In the first part of this three 
part volume, Renoirte provides a critical discussion of chemistry, includ- 
ing a study of atomic and molecular theory. In the second the same 
author deals with the fundamentals of a critical analysis of scientific 
knowledge. The problems of defining properties, laws, and theories 
are reviewed and positive answers offered. In the third section Mercier 
considers the epistemological problems arising out of recent scientific 
pronouncements on matter, field, quanta, and the cosmos MF 


Von Ruinreven, Frirz-Joacum Der Rang des Geistes: Goethe's Welt 
verstindnis. Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1955. 436 pp. DM 26 

An attempt to overcome current continental philosophies of despair 

by a rediscovery and reaflirmation of the human spirit. The vehicle 

of this attempt is a detailed statement of Goethe's philosophy of man 


his place in the universe and his relation to God. R.G.S 
Ropinson, AnnanamM. Théorie métamathématique des idéaux Collection 
de Logique Mathématique, Série A, VIII. Paris: Gauthier-Villars 


Louvain: E. Nauwelaerts), 1955. 186 pp.—This monograph con 
tinues the author's investigations into connections between symbolic 
logic and modern algebraic structures. The results presented support 
the thesis (held more widely by logicians than by mathematicians) 
that contemporary studies in symbolic logic have a direct and im 
mediate relevance for many topics in mathematics. — A. BR. A 
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Rousseau, Jean-Jacques. A Lasting Peace through the Federation of 


Europe and The State of War, tr. by C. E. Vaughan. Preface by 
Richard Schmitt. New Haven: Whitlock’s (For the Graduate Philos- 
ophy Club of Yale University), 1955. xxvii, 36-128 pp.—Reprints the 
only English translation of Rousseau’s development of the Projet pour 
rendre la paix perpétuelle en Europe by \’Abbé de Saint-Pierre. The 
introduction, written for this edition, provides an illuminating com- 
parison of the two thinkers. Fragments of the essay on “The State 
of War” are also included. — E. T. 


Runes, Daconent D. On the Nature of Man: An Essay in Primitive Philos- 


ophy. New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. 105 pp. %3.00.— 
A collection of short popular essays, primarily moral, in a vivid and 
often rather angry style. Includes thoughts on evolution, law and 
society, and a final chapter of epigrams. — E. T. 


Russert, Sir E. Joun. Science and Modern Life. Beckley Trust Lecture for 


1955. New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 101 pp. $2.75.—The 
author concerns himself with the problem created by the great advance 
of our technology over our morality. He suggests that the solution to 
this dangerous unbalance is to be found in a renewed interest in 
Christianity. Diffuse in style and popular in tone. — J. P. 


Santre, Jean-Paun. Literary and Philosophical Essays, tr. by Annette 


Michelson. New York: Criterion Books, 1955. 239 pp. $4.00.—A 
Sartre sampler, showing the range of its author's interests as well as 
the subtlety and inventiveness of his thinking. Most of the “literary” 
essays—seven short pieces on individual (French and American) authors 
and books—have a decidedly philosophical turn despite their dis- 
jointedness; a discussion of The Sound and the Fury, e.g., becomes an 
examination of Faulkner's “metaphysics of time.” The three philo- 
sophical pieces, including the anti-Marxist “Materialism and Revolu- 
tion,” are longer and more systematic. There are also three essays 
on America, arising out of Sartre's 1945 visit, which are perceptive, 
fresh, and sometimes profound. — V. C. C. 


Saunpens, Jason Lewis. Justus Lipsius: The Philosophy of Renaissance 


Stoicism. New York: Liberal Arts Press, 1955. xviii, 228 pp. $4.50. 
~The life and thought of the sixteenth-century Flemish’ humanist 
Justus Lipsius provide the author of this valuable monograph with a 
convenient point of departure for studying the development of Stoicism 
in the later Renaissance. Lipsius was the first scholar thorgughly to 
examine the original Greek as well as the later Roman sources of the 
Stoic ethical doctrines which, owing to the influence of the Latin 
humanists, were so widespread in Renaissance thought. As a result 
of his researches, Lipsius recognized the importance of, and revived 
interest in, the distinctive physical and metaphysical doctrines under- 


lying Stoic ethical theory. It is upon Lipsius’ formulation of these 
doctrines, and his struggle to reconcile them with their Christian 
counterparts, that Mr. Saunders concentrates his attention The 


result is a lively and informative contribution to the understanding of 
Renaissance thought. — V. C. C. 
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Scnecern, Max. Vom Umsturz der Werte: Abhandlungen und Aufsitze. 
4th. Ed. Gesammelte Werke, Bd. 3. Bern: Francke Verlag, 1955. 
450 pp. 26.50 fr.—The third volume of the new edition of Scheler’s 


works. It contains a number of ethical and political essays, first 
published in 1915, together with notes and indices new to this edition. 
— R. G. §S. 


SttverRMAN, SaAMuEL. A New Approach:-to the Origin of Cancer: Its Philo- 
sophic and Transcendental Aspects. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Privately Printed, 
1953. 16 pp.—Some bold speculations about the sources of cancer, 
relying heavily upon such notions as “Primordial energy,” “destiny,” 
and “autonomous growth.” — V. C. C. 


Stewart, Ranpatt. American Literature and the Christian Tradition. 
Faculty Papers, Third Series: Christian Perspectives in University Life. 
New York: The National Council of the Episcopal Church, 1955. 22 pp. 
$0.25.—In a relaxed and yet persuasive manner, the author relates a 
number of American writers to sets of Christian beliefs, noting that 
those whom he regards as orthodox are genérally thought today to be 
greater literary artists than the “heretics’—i.e., those who “ignore 
Original Sin.” — V. C. C, 


Tuomas, Geonce F. Christian Ethics and Moral Philosophy. New York 
Scribner's, 1955. xvi, 539 pp. $5.75.—One of the best and most com- 
prehensive works on Christian ethics yet to appear. Historical develop- 
ment is stressed equally with systematic exposition. Special attention 
is given to the Christian view of the nature of man, and there are 
careful discussions of Christian ethics in relation to various political, 
economic, and social problems. A distinguishing feature of the book 
is its account, in a long final section, of the relation of Christian ethics 
to various types of secular moral philosophy.— D. R. 


Trituinc, Lionet. Freud and the Crisis of our Culture. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1955. 59 pp. $1.00.—A sympathetic and knowledgeable dis- 
cussion of Freud in relation to literature and the present state of our 
culture. The crisis to which the title refers concerns the “progressive 
deterioration of accurate knowledge of the self and of the right relation 
between the self and the culture.”” Freud's contribution to our under- 
standing of the self in culture is deftly outlined, and it is suggested 
that his theories of culture are not so fantastic as has often been sup- 


posed. -- D. R. 


Upapnyaya, GANGA Prasap. Philosophy of Dayananda. Allahabad: Ganga- 
Gyan-Mandir, 1955. xii, 492 pp.—A sympathetic account of a note- 
worthy Indian philosopher of the last century. The author tries to 
relate Dayananda’s thought to other significant philosophies, both 
Eastern and Western. — D. R. 


Unpan, C. Srantey. An Analysis of History and Historical Writing. The 
Seventh Faculty Lecture Series, Park College. Parkville, Mo.: Park 
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College Press, 1955. 32 pp.—Topics discussed in these three lectures 
range from the purpose and methodology of history to the place of 
history in the College curriculum. The presentation is clear, and 
several interesting bibliographies are included. — J. P. 


Vatpota, Ver. Ein System der negationslosen Logik mit ausschliesslich 


realisierbaren Pridikaten. Acta Philosophica Fennica, Fase. IX.  Hel- 
sinki: Societas Philosophica, 1955. 247 pp. Fmk 500.—Elaborates 
a system of logic designed to provide an adequate framework for the 
extreme empiricist principles of Logical Positivism—a task which, the 
author argues, klassische Logistik is incapable of fulfilling. Interesting 
features of this system include its lack of type distinctions and _ its 
departure from the usual theory of propositional functions and quanti- 
fiers—there is, in particular, no negation, and no analogue either of 
material implication or of universal quantification, though, in certain 
cases, the effect of the universal quantification (over all variables) of 
an implication can be obtained. — W. T. 


Vecenmt, Giovanni. L'Estetica di Hegel: Saggio di interpretazione filosofica. 


Pubblicazioni dell’ Universita Cattolica del S. Cuore, Vol. LVI. Milano: 
Societa Editrice “Vita e Pensiero,” 1956. vi, 242 pp. b. 2000.—A 
critical analysis of Hegel's aesthetics, both in its relation to his dia- 
lectical phenomenology and in its use as a foundation for criticism 
The author holds that Hegel's aesthetics is more a philosophy of the 
history of art than a philosophy of art, properly speaking. There is 
an annotated bibliography. — A. R. 


Worranp, Ment R. Thinking about Thinking. New York: Philosophical 


Library, 1955. 273 pp. $5.00.—An unrestrained examination of 
human reasoning, abounding in imaginative analogies to the physical 
sciences, colorful metaphors, and appeals to the authority of “the 1940 
edition of a College Standard Dictionary.” — D. S. 


Woop, Ernest Yoga Dictionary. New York: Philosophical Library, 


1956. xi, 178 pp. $3.75.—A clear and reliable presentation of the 
basic concepts of Yoga, understood as a practical discipline for lead- 
ing the good life at all levels of one’s being. The terms are related 
to each other by means of numerous cross-references. — D. R. 


Weppenc, Anpens. Plato's Philosophy of Mathematics. Stockholm: Alm- 


gvist & Wiksell, 1955. 154 pp. 19 Kr.—A straightforward presentation 
of Plato's views on the nature of mathematics, with special attention 
to the status of mathematical objects and to the method of mathematical 
thinking. Mr. Wedberg has summarized his interpretations of Platonic 
doctrines in a clear and well-organized fashion, devoting one chapter 
to Plato's views on geometry, one to his views on arithmetic; he then 
supports these interpretations by a close examination of the relevant 
passages, not only in Plato’s Dialogues, but in Aristotle as well. A 
comprehensive and useful study. — V. C. C. 
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Christianity and Freedom: A Symposium. New York: Philosophical 


Library, 1956. 163 pp. $2.75.—Based on papers read to the Centre 
Catholique des Intellectuels Frangais by a group of Catholic authors, 
including Gustave Thibon and Daniel-Rapa. Freedom is not mere 
independence: it is the choice of bonds to those we love. Since the 
Christian is related to his God in love, Christianity is the source and 
basis of genuine freedom. The authors attempt to substantiate this 
thesis in essays on Hinduism, Islam, Eastern Orthodox Christianity, and 
Freedom in the Greek World. The concluding essays examine the 
requirements for the preservation of freedom in our day. R. G.S 


Faith, Reason and Modern Psychiatry: Sources for a Synthesis, ed. by 


Th 


i) 


Francis J. Braceland. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1955. xv, 
310 pp. %6.00.—Essays by Catholic doctors and scholars attempting 
to define the proper spheres of psychiatry and religion and their “inter- 
penetration.” The aim is to remove misconceptions concerning psy- 
chiatry and to demonstrate its value “in the domain of secondary 


” 


causes” as an aid to man’s realizing his “religious and spiritual ideas.” 
— D. S. 
Mysteries. Papers from the Eranos Yearbooks, ed. by Joseph Campbell, 


Vol. 2, Bollingen Series, XXX. New York: Pantheon Books, 1955. 
xvi, 476 pp. %$5.00.—A series of papers beautifully reprinted from 
various issues of the Eranos-Jahrbiicher, including Walter Wili’s “The 
Orphic Mysteries and the Greek Spirit,” C. J. Jung's “Transformation 
Symbolism in the Mass,” and Hugo Rahner's “The Christian Mystery 
and the Pagan Mysteries.”” — D. R. 


New Essays in Philosophical Theology, ed. by Antony Flew and Alasdair 


MacIntyre. The Library of Philosophy and Theology. New York: 
Macmillan, 1956. xii, 274 pp. $4.75.—A collection of essays on theo- 
logical topics: e.g., Creation, Divine Omnipotence and Human Free- 
dom, Miracles, Visions, Death, The Existence of God. Both Christian 
and non-Christian views are simply and clearly examined in the philo- 
sophic style characteristic of contemporary British analysis Apart 
from the editors, contributors include J. J. C. Smart, A. N. Prior, 
C. B. Martin, and D. M. Mackinnon. — J. P. 


Semantica. Archivio di Filosofia, Organo dell'Istituto di Studi Filosofici, 


Direttore Enrico Castelli. Roma: Fratelli Bocca, 1955 434 pp. 
L. 1000. — A collection of papers by analytic philosophers, with an 
introduction and translations of the foreign contributions. The book 
testifies to the current Italian interest in analytic philosophy. Among 
the contributors are Arthur Pap, writing on necessary propositions and 
linguistic rules, Gustave Bergmann, on intentionality, and F. H. Heine 
mann, on meta-analysis. — R. H. 


Studies in Communication. Contributed to the Communication Research 


Centre, University College, London. Fair Lawn, N. J.: Essential Books, 
1955. vii, 182 pp. $3.40.—Nine essays on the problem of communication 
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in its various settings. They are, in the main, tentative and explora- 
tory and include treatments of communication in such fields as biology, 
economics, and the visual arts. The one strictly philosophical piece 
is A. J. Ayer’s solidly presented article “What is Communication?” — 
g. PB. 


Studies in Medieval and Modern Thought and Literature, ed. by Richard 


Koebner. Scripta Hierosolymitana: Publications of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity, Vol. Il. Jerusslem: Magnes Press, the Hebrew University, 1955. 
230 pp.—Three of the seven papers which comprise this volume are on 
philosophical subjects; the others are on literature and political science. 
The philosophical papers are historical rather than systematic, each 
covering the work of a single thinker. Bergman's Paper on Husserl 
and Rotenstreich’s on Wittgenstein are noteworthy for their compre- 
hensiveness. — V. C. C. 


Symbols and Society, ed. by Lyman Bryson, Louis Finkelstein, Hudson 


Hoagland and R. M. Maclver. Fourteenth Symposium of the Con- 

ference on Science, Philosophy and Religion. New York: Conference 

on Science, Philosophy and Religion, 1955. xi, 611 pp. %$6.00.—A 

companion volume to the earlier Symbols and Values. The essays 

concern themselves with symbolism in the Bible, in literature and in 
the fine arts, and with its usefulness in science, philosophy and politics. 
-~L. i. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Cornell University Press is planning to inaugurate a series 
of publications in contemporary philosophy, under the editorship 
of Max Black. The works are to be short, preferably original dis- 
cussions of selected philosophical problems, with no restriction 
upon subject-matter or point of view. It is hoped that the series 
will encourage studies, especially by younger philosophers, of 
topics of contemporary interest which are neglected or merely sum- 
marized in longer treatises. Philosophers who have work in prog- 
ress are invited to communicate with the Editor, Goldwin Smith 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


The David F. Swenson-Kierkegaard Memorial Fund is again 
offering its annual fellowship for the study of the writings of 
Seren Kierkegaard. The stipend for 1956-57 will be $1000. 
Information and application forms can be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Fund Committee, Paul L. Holmer, 106 Westbrook 
Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14. 


A prize of fifty pounds (or $140) will be awarded by the 
Society for Psychical Research for the best essay of less than 
3000 words on either of the following topics: 1) The best pro- 
gram of research for the first 100 hours of work with the next 
successful card-guessing subject discovered (if there is one); the 
design should be supported by argument; 2) The best discussion 
of the logical and/or scientific implications of precognition assum- 
ing this to be established statistically from the work of card- 
guessing subjects. Entries should be submitted under a pseudo- 
nym together with a sealed envelope containing the entrant's actual 
name and address, and should reach the Secretary, Society for 
Psychical Research, 31 Tavistock Square, London W.C. 1, England, 
before October 1, 1956 
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